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“ Fducation fs the one living | fountain which mnust water every part of the-social garden? 
























































BARPERS HU Cowperthwait & Co,'s Educational Series. 
SnaNDARD Epuc ATION AL Sonres The following Selections from our List are all either New Editions 


or comparatively New Books: 

















4 MONROE’S Readers and Spellers 
“MRPERS GEOGRAPHIES. MONROE’S Supplementary Readers. 
I. They are approved 'y the highest professtonal authorities, ry 
Z SL araiadan ofthedinn read | ‘| MONROE’S Physical and Vocal Training. 
—A———— * MONROE'S Primary. Reading Charts. 
SHARPER’S LANGUAGE SERIES. MONROE’S ‘Vocal Gymnastic Charts. 
. IN THREE BOOKS.-. . WARREN'S New Geographies. 
tna all — — publication GREENE’S Improved Grammars. 
and wide adoption in Gfeat Britain and in the Dominion of Canada. POWELL’S Language Series. 
HARPER'S GRADED ARITHMETICS. ‘|The Business-Standard Copy-Books. 
A COMPLETE COURSE IN wo. AND WRITTEN ARITHMETIC IN APGARS’ Geographical Drawing-Book. 
me 24 > - — * foe * ALETON'S Young Chemist. 
we iy the Delaware State Bpagd o¢ fa on, " seet} 859 4. ROYSE’S American Literature. 
MARANGTONS GRADED SPELLING-BOOK. - BERARD’S New United States History. 


antoagh Bt rece * a Se ee — in a - GOODRICH’S Child’s U. S. History. 
— AR'Ss Mathematical Series, 
We cordially invite all Teachers and School-Officers x changes in in BEN ko ». PARKER’S Arithmetical Charts. 


eer Se selection. 
receive our Prompt and careful atton 


HARPER & BROTHERS, nag rr, et eects —— 
New York. COWPERTHWAIT & ‘CO., PHILADELPHIA. 


SWINTON’S SIXTH or “CLASSIC ENCLISH READER. 


An Advanced Number in the well-known Series of School Réading Books By Wm. Swinton. 
DESICNED for the UPPER GRADES of CRAMMAR SCHOOLS. and for HICH SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES and SEMINARIES. 


CONTAINING: rerpresentative selections from the writings of ten British and ten American 
authors, chronologically arranged, with critical sketches of the Life and Works of each, 
with annotations, ; 

By its method and scope the Classic English Reader not only provides a manual for advanced 

. Classes in keeping with the high character of the general series, but also forms, with its 
biographical and.critical notes, a sterling text-book of English Literature. Cloth. 1é6mo. 
608 


Sent, post-paid, for examination with a view to introduction, on receipt of $1.00. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., Publishers, 753 & 755 Broadway, N. Y. 


A by the School — Ee “In use in all the depart- 
Boards of some “of the largest MILLER ee = ee - Dy a § ments at Washington. a 
cities of the Union. = C.H. BROWNE 19 30nd Si. WY 


JOHNSON'S SENERAL CYCLOPAEDIA 
The Best, Latest and Cheapest. Thoroughly New and Original. 
1) THE TEACHERS OF NEW. YORK STATE|TO THE TEACHERS OF NEW ENGLAND!!! 


E Station, Mass., Jur 22, 1885, 










































Rocusster, N. Y., July 24. 1885. Messrs. A. J. * tT Gress’ odes St.» X.Y 
—— — el and Copper of i 
et tne World® ani ral. Cyciopedia and Teper | —_Genilemen.--Lo the tas on's Ni 


— BR, ena expense 2 renter amount of varied useful and well digested — we bare, rth, the book ¢ * ng be oded nam. 
now ledge similar ts collections lation, eapecte , o tific and genera! information, wan of those 
yr and xporis, wil be constantiy useful not the means to purchase nor the time to ees S ———— 
d with the description and statistical facts of the countries the world and Cyclopedia.” By a judicious of condensation. AN ag Be m prehensive in 
tat = of our Union, answer all the purposes of an Atlas.” salient facts and most-important | respect to the topics treated, Mipedy da Pp — pod price This. 2 book of reference 
— ees condensed form most admirably adapted to and geome ba man bovine adenine — — supply the ‘popular 
The new cannot fail to command widely extended sale, because of its admirably | for for © — oda ae oe tanatiy. ese, but tor the use a common 
wo of vam Baa iNDERSON, LL. Yost onaee 

Yours traty, M. B. AND D., Pres. Rochester Univ: — 9 
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A. = JOHNSON. &.CO., 11 GreatJones Street, New ihe 


EN IN EVERY COUNT XJOF EACH ( STATE. 
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WH. "Walmsley aCe. | overs, EF. B. BENJAMIN, Newyork, PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS 
Importer and Manufacturer of MICROSCOPES, 


SGH00L AND LABORATORY APPARATUS, PURE CHEMICALS: TRLESCOPES, 


FIELD-GL ASSES, 
for NON-BLISTERING PLA’ = 


TINUM. MAGIC LANTERNS 
A stock of Apparatus for sale at lowest rate for best goods. Corresp ondere : ? 
ry eee solicited. AROMETERS, 


THERMOMETERS. 











THE BEST, CHEAPEST, AND MOST DURABLE BLACKBOARD. 


A: H. ANDREWS & CO.,|\TRIED! TESTED!! PROVED!!! 
ig a ye Endorsed by all Superintendents and Teachers wherever used. 
— §B™ Send for full descriptive circular. POSITIVE CURE 


GENERAL SCHOOL FURMISHERS,| "Ty pai 00. Wai ond Stross, New York, ay — 





GEtieura 


AManuſacturers of the 
CELEBRATED . 





T . ” “p on” — * PIMPLES to SCROFULA 
py alt — CZ — ——— 
SCHOOL DESKS : Ge: P=. ely cured 
Globes Andrews’ Tellu- t me 294 8 — — — 8 Ries and 
rians, Maps *2*2* — — eee — ars tee 
Philosophical and For Fine Writing, No. 1, 303, ond lade’, 170. For Broad Writing, 29%, 389, — 


Tie Conc. 
raphical Charts, Black: Stub Point, 849. For General Writing, 332, 404, 390. Baby aby Mumors,Skio Bae 
For —— USE in fine drawings, No. 659 (the celebrated Crowquill), 290 & 291. Skin and theoaly 
tifle 


oar, etc. Other styles to suit all hands. {9-Sample Cards, Price Lists, etc., furnished on application. | mfalliple * fore and Skin beau oe 
rate jatoat inventions -spese) | JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 Johm-Street, »X. Y. HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. — pared by Porrex Duce im 


c!rculars of any of the above, free on application. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., — 


— ~ FOR SCHOOLS. | 


EIMER & AMEND, scr Mahdi: SPECIAL NUMBERS, 
406, 207, 209 and 44 Third Avenue | &TEACHING GEOGRAPHY 
NEW YORE. HAN THE BEST 
Importers and Manufactarers o 


— * _— in ——— SCHOOLS. 
CHEMICALLY PURI ae a "| 
—— ion, Blakeman, Taylor, dC. “i J 
Chemists, Colleges, 168 & 765 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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—— ELOCEOSS ——— 
put Street, Philadelphia, sent But don’t buy until you have seen 


on application to Dr. EpDwARD Hrooxs, A. M., President 
STANFORD'S 


Instituted 1873. Chartered 1875. Grants Diplomas and 
confers degrees. Large corps of insta uctors, each a special- CELEBRATED EDI 


——— WALL MAPS. 
CHICKERING & SONS, | ssoxrso omar . 


to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
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NATHANIEL JOHNSON, 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Reversible Settees for Sunday-Schools, 


"KINDERGARTEN TABLES, ETO. 
490 Hudson St., New York. 











IMPORTED ONLY BY 


The Largest and Oldest Piano-forts HARRIS, ROGERS & CO. 
Manufactory in the United States. 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Send for circular. Room 4, THE 
RST ABLISHED R22. THE AMERCAN MALE CHOIR 
All 
ing un instrument are respectfully Singing Socie leties ; consisting 
requested to call and examine Quartet el Songs, Anthems, Chan _— 
our splendid assortment of . H. . — 
is style, usie forming FOR 


GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT 





NOW READY! 
EDUCATIONAL 


TOU HONEY cools 


Any~ denominations in bulk as 
wanted. 











Séad for Ban. Circular. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO 
Springfield, Mass. 


Sibley's Patent Pencil Sharpener. 


The Only Practical Lead and Slate Pencil 


Sharpener Ever Invented, 
Simple, durable, and A ke * in Order. 
Works rapid!y, and makes a ne 
Warranted to work twice as fact as any 
Pencil Sharpener in the market. 
Send for descriptive circular to 
WILLARD E. SIBLEY, Waltham, Mas. 
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GTON Sr, ————— 





Male | ets will find the Uo ks ire, 
Secular > to their taste. 
PIANO-FORTES ⸗ — Boards, $1, or $9. pe doz. Paper, 
cts, 


In Plain and Richly Ornamented Cases 
Piano-fortes of Various Grades to Rent. 


Second-hand instruments constantly 
for sale. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
WAREROOMS: 
180 Fifth Avenue, 152 Tremont St, 
NEW YORK BOSTON, 











BELL FOUNDRY. 
ornate 





McShane Bell Foundry, 
met Ubimes for Beheols "Gelleges 





aie Mere 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati, 0. 


nOVELTY RUC MACHINE 
5* iene, 
ar > — — 


Address, E, ROSS & CO., Toledo, O 





Fut xtrnords 
Wan go60g. = 


4-4 F fact camp Tire cho oeet of a all that without ‘ot 

tt. awaken memcries of the great wer very 

have 4 copy. Choruses are for 2 
accompaniment for Piano 


PRICE 50 CENTS. 


COLLEGE SONGS 2: 





PRICE 50 CENTS 
Mailed for the Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Bost 





C, H. Drreorx & Co., 
867 Broadway, New York? * 
— — —— 
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333; — 128, 106 & 045. 


BY ALL STATIONERS 
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the JouRnNAL for 50 nos. year, 
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Tur boys of to-day that are going to rule 
in the next generation are these who get to 
the bottom of things, those who don’t take 
things for granted, and keep their answers 
inside the truth. The boy who steals. his 


“| by doing.” 


money some day. The man is generally cer- 
tain to end where the boy begins, 





THERE is a great difference between a man 
who discovers a fact and one who discovers 
an account of one. A Washington astrono- 
mer, who has a mania for original facts, 
present at a recent marriage reception, was 
asked if he had paid his respects to the bride. 
** No,’ was the answer, “‘I have not. I have 
no facts to communicate.” 





THE girl of all work receives in England 


always | a salary of £24, no slight amount when board 


and lodging are taken into account. The 
governess, however, who must be a lady, 
and hold herself responsible for the mental 
training of the children, stands, of course, 
on a totally different footing. A lady who 
can teach French, music, and drawing, and 
a great deal besides, and who is swift with 
the needle, is able to command, in an opulent 
community like Manchester, the astounding 
remuneration of £13 a-year, 





THE murderous passion is often developed 
quite young. Several remarkable cases of 
murder by boys have lately been reported in 


*|France, The latest is that by a youth of 


fifteen, who killed a lad three years younger 
than himself because his victim had been 
successful in obtaining a situation desired 
by the murderer. Still more recently we 
have the news from Spires, in Germany, of 
a conspiracy in which nine pupils of a high 
school conspired to murder a master whom 
they disliked. In this case a loaded revolver 
had been obtained, and two daggers, when 
the plot was frustrated by the confession of 
one of the boys. All that can be safely said 
as to the possible connection of such crimes 
with extended education is that the larger 
amount of knowledge in the possession of 
boys at present must suggest to those of de- 
praved minds, means and opportunities of 
crime which could not be known to the youth 
of former times. 





ProressoR Payng, of Ann Arbor, thinks 
that the creed of the new education is ex- 
pressed in the text : We learn to do by doing. 
This, it seems to us, is not so much its funda- 
mental principle as the Pestalozzian doctrine, 
viz.: That method of teaching is the best that 
leads the pupil to investigate for himself. 
But, however this may be, it is Professér 
Payne’s opinion that “the term quackery 
has bcen set apart to express tho common 
contempt for the practice of learning to do 
He thiaks that “‘ knowing is the 
necessary preparation fordoing.” Itis often 
amusing for children to set up a man of 
straw simply for the purpose of knocking it 
down, but it is not dignified business for 
professional psychologists. No one has ever 
advocated the practice of doing without 
thinking. Frobel’s effort was to promote 
knowing through doing, and in this he fol- 





lowed Pestalozzi, and Pestalozzi followed 


only possible way we have of. obtaining 
knowledge is through the activity of the 
senses. It is thus received and in like man- 
ner exhibited. The activity of a machine is 
not education, because there is no brain im 
it; but the activity of the hand, and eye, 
and ear is, and ever must be, educating, un- 
less the brain is paralyzed, or its motions 
automatic. The design of education by doing 
is to promote knowing, and this it always 
does. Professor Payne says: ‘‘ We have to 
do by knowing.” But how can we know 
what first we do not do? In other words, 
how can we know unless there is an activity 
of the senses? It is impossible. This 
activity is doing. It must be, then, that we 
learn by doing. In what other way can we 
train the mind? Some educational crank 
may be compelling his pupils to blindly do 
all sorts of things without a system, but he is 
not a follower of Socrates, Plato, Bias, Aris- 
totle, Bacon, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Froebel, 
Horace Mann, or Col. Parker. He is of a 
school in teaching that as yet has few schol- 
ars. 





THE new education is simply the applica- 
tion of common sense principles to the train- 
ing of the young. Whatever is beyond the 
region of sound sense, is also beyond the 
region of sound education, and the only 
things we need to have settled more com- 
pletely are the limits and principles of good 
sound sense. But it is a little singular that 
there are so many who do not know what 
this is, and it is hard to convince them that 
certain methods of instruction are entirely 
outside the limits of reason and right. We 
are creatures of custom and habit, and be- 
come fully convinced in early life that cer- 
tain most absurd things are right, simply 
because we are accustomed to them. Our 
fathers did so. So do we. Because hered- 
itary maxims have come to us from our 
ancestors, we cherish them as household 
gods, not to be removed by the profane hands 
of a new generation. The new education 
meets with opposition because tt is new. It 
is the same unpardonable sin of being young 
that has all along been.almost an insuper- 
able barrier to progress. Another obstacle 
is the crime of locality. Boston believes 
that New York is socially and educationally 
on the borders of a barbarous land. A few 
years ago Senator Hoar spoke of Williams 
College as “‘ an outpost of civilization against 
New York.” When Grant and Lincoln both 
came from Illinois the cry went up from New 
England, “Can any good thing come out of 
the West ?” This crime of locality is a bar- 
rier to progress. It is a little laughable that 
certain tender-footed educators cannot find 
it in their hearts to advocate the new educa- 
tion until they first prove that it is not new. 
They are prepared to help it. along as soon 
as they prove to their own satisfaction that 
itis not guilty of the atrocious crime of being 
young.. The new education is new, and in 
this is its glory. On old foundations a new 
building is rising which is already assuming 





ali true teachers since the world began. The 


proportions of beauty and strength. 


— — 
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Ons of the excellent moves in Boston is the sum- 
mer cooking schools and the general revival of the 
art and accomplishment of good cooking. 1 





Two experienced primary and three well quali- 
fied intermediate teachers can find places if they 
apply at once to us. 


A Bit is before the Georgia Legislature to tax 
all unmarried men under thirty years of age $2.50 
a year for the school fund. 


Dakota will knock at the door of the Union 
next winte: with a strong and imperative thump. 
A careful census of that territory, just completed 
shows a population of 415,000 persons. The total 
number of farms in the territory is 80,000, varying 
in area from 6,000 acres down. Congress may as 
well prepare to show Dakota into the parlor. 











Amone the professors at German universities 
there are at the present time no fewer than 157 
who are between the ages of 70 and 90, of whom 
122 still deliver lectures, seven of these being be- 
tween 85 and 89 years of age. The oldest is Von 
Ranke, now in his 90th year. Elennich, of Breslau, 
is only 39 days younger, and still shows energy in 
anything he puts his hand to. 





James RussELL LOWELL in his recent address at 
Ashfield, Mass., says that it seems to him that we 
are in danger of falling back too complacently up- 
on our school system. Because our common 
schools teach so much, we are apt to think we can 
dispense with the education of the household— 
this training of the actual life, this teaching people 
that without hard work there is no reward in life. 





EpwarpD Everett Hace has written a letter to 
the Herald of Health, brimful of sensible sugges- 
tions to brain-workers. Among his precepts are 
these : Have sleep enough, and sleep well. Do not 
excite the brain before bed-time. Never go to bed 
in danger of being hungry. Avoid all intricate 
study of any kind for six hours before going to 
bed. Do not work immediately after dinner. 
Keep your conscience clear. 





In this number we print the third of the arti- 
cles prepared at our request by Rev. S. W. 
Powell, of Brooklyn, N. Y., a teacher of experi- 
ence, on “ Arithmetical Health-Lifting.” Many 
teachers engaged in the work of the American 
Missionary Association will remember articles on 
the work of the A. M. A., and on Berea College, 
prepared by Mr. Powell for the New York Evening 
Post. y 


Pror. A. 8. Hitt, of Harvard, says: ‘ It is high 
time that every vestige of the Lindley Murray sys- 
tem, parsing, analysis of sentences, and the like, 
as well as grammatical rules and exceptions, was 
swept out of the schools. Even the names of the 
parts of speech might be left to take care of them- 
selves, as the names of the letters of the alphabet 
are left in the case of children who learn to read 
by words instead of letters. The main point is, 
not that a child should know that a given word in 
a sentence is a noun, but that he should under- 
stand the meaning of a sentence as a whole.” 








CALIFORNIA is proposing to publish her own 
school books. She thinks that those published by 
private enterprise are too expensive, but she will 
find before she is through with the experiment 
she proposes to try, that state text-books are 
much more expensive and unsatisfactory than 
those afforded by the old book firms. Text-books 
are the cheapest books now in the market, consid- 
ering quality of composition, paper, printing, and 
binding. Let California study the results of state 
text-books in other parts of the country. She will 
then be able to act intelligently. 





Pusiic SoHOOL No. 9, Brooklyn, has organized a 
“ Relief Fund Society.” Its constitution states 


that ‘‘ its objects shall be the relief of sick and 
destitute children, and to visit sick members in 
any class as often as once aweek, for the purpose 
of reading to them or giving them any attention 
which will relieve the tedium of sickness. 

1. By furnishing delicacies during illness and 
convalescence to such as cannot otherwise obtain 
them. 

2. By furnishing toys and reading matter suita- 
ble for such sick children. 

8. By sending to the country or seaside during 
the summer one or more sick children.” 





THE Educational Weekly says that in this day of 
school work the three R’s have given place to four 
arts: 

1. The art of getting accurate and available knowl- 
edge from the things about us. The art of using our 
senses—observation. 

2. The art of expressing clearly and systematically 
what is learned. The stress upon language lessons in- 
dicates that this art is getting into the schools pretty 
thoroughly. 

8. The sacred art of getting out of books what is in 
them. Thisis thought teaching. It gives to the learner 
akey with which he may unlock the storehouse of 
knowledge and roam at will through all its labyrinths. 
Books are the depositories of the recorded knowledge 
of the race. 

4. The art of using what we know. This is the prac- 
tical side of education. It is also the bread side. 





At the numerous educational gatherings, many 
valuable things are said, suggestions that help 
many teachers to overcome special difficulties. 
Many others could be helped if those that hear 
would take pains to tell others. Improvement of 
individuals improves the profession, and the im- 
provement of the profession returns additional 
improvement and better salaries to the individual 
teachers. ‘‘ When found makea note of,” whether 
it be valuable suggestions or interesting bite of 
news about leading men and women in the pro- 
fession, note it down and send it to us, that we 
may give it wider circulation, and make the Jour- 
NAL still more a means of assistance to its readers. 





Supt. Ravs, of Cohoes, N. Y., thinks that color- 
blindness is a humbug, and that hundreds of rail- 
road men have lost their positions for no other rea- 
son than that they could not namecolors. Hesays 
color-blindness is rare with women, because from 
an early age they begin to learn the names of the 
different colors by their purchases of ribbons. On 
his recommendation the teaching of colors will 

hereafter be one of the features in all the schools 
of Cohoes. This theory may be very well, so far as 
it relates to secondary colors and shades that are 
at all uncommon. It takes a trained eye to see the 
difference between cherry color, scarlet, and bright 
cardinal, for instance; but when there is an inabil- 
ity to distinguish red from green, we doubt wheth- 
er primary education will remedy it. It is, how- 
ever, a good idea to teach colors in school, and 
there are few primary schools where pupils do not 
receive some instruction of the sort. 

GRADUALLY better ideas of the treatment crim- 
inals should receive are becoming general. Form- 
erly an offender against the laws was supposed to 
merit only punishment, but lately the idea of re- 
formation is becoming prevalent. 

At the Elmira Reformatory in this state are 
gathered 600 convicts, of every grade of crime, 
from petty larceny to arson and manslaughter. 
They are sent there not to be punished, but to be 
cured. When a prisoner is delivered at the Refor- 
matory the Superintendent commences at once an 
investigation of his case, examines him personally, 
estimates the possibility of his characver both for 
good and for evil, inquires into his heredity, his 
early education, his associates, forms a plan for 
his recovery to honesty and virtue, and sets him- 
self to accomplish it. 

In reference to this plan, Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbot 
says that ‘‘in spite of a community only half 
Christanized, in spite of sectarian differences that 














prohibit the full and free use of the Christian relig. 
ion in thé Work ot reformation, eighty-one per 
cerit.. of the inmates of the Reformatory, when 
they graduate, go back to the community to prove 
the genuineness of their reform by lives of honest 
industry. Nature forgives sins against the laws 
of nature, and society is beginning to forgive, 
though in a grumbling and half-hearted way, sins 
against the laws of society.” 

Forgiveness of offences is a godlike quality in a 
teacher. He must not, only learn to forgive of. 
fences, but forget them, when the offender shows 
evidence that he has returned to the ways of obe- 
dience. The-design of school discipline is to make 
those subject to it better. A good government is 
an enjoyable government. We are not made bet- 
ter by being made to: eat the bitter herbs of re- 
morse. There must’ be government, but it must 
be of the right kind if it is to do its subject any 
permanent good. 


WILL some one who knows give us three valid 
arguments in favor of uniformity of text-books in 
a county or state? Uniformity means that all 
must use the same books whether they like them 
or not, All others must be ruled out. There must 
be.only one kind of a geography in a county, and 
it ‘must be contrary to law to buy and use any 
other, no matter if the new one (is much superior 
to the one in use. This text-book uniformity ac- 
cording to law is one. of the most fraudulent hum- 
bugs’ of the present age. Why under the azure 
blue above us a district cannot be permitted to 
buy what kind of school books they want, as well 
as the kind of coffee they wish, we cannot tell. 
Why not, under plea of cheapness, legislate con- 
cerning the kind of cloth men should buy for coats} 
If a law of cloth-wniformity should be carried into 
effect it would wonderfully cheapen garments. 
‘The greatest objection to state or county uni- 
formity is the danger of jobs. It turns a large 
amount of money into somebody’s till, and when a 
golden prize is offered it is human nature to try to 
get it, honestly if possible—but get it.. We com- 
mend our brethren to the history of the text-book 
law in Minnesota. Let them send a commission 
there and inquire and learn wisdom. 
We are living in an era of law hallucination. It 
seems to be believed that'a jaw may be made the 
end of all evil, Does the Kansas prohibition law 
do away with the drinking of liquor ? We believe 
in prohibition, but the law should follow public 
sentiment. It never will and never can go before 
it and do any good. Regeneration by law is an ex- 
ploded dogma. Underneath law there must bea 
deep current of popular consent. ~— 

It is not believed by the best teachers that it is 
best to turn out all series except one from the 
schools. Five kinds of geographies are better 
than one, if the teacher knows how to teach. Uni- 
formity and text-book cramming generally g0 
hand in hand. ‘Learn this book !” is the lan- 
guage of an old-time teacher, but a live teacher says: 
‘* Bring in all the books you have, old and new, 
good and bad, let us have a collection. It is a poor 
book, indeed, that contains no good things. Our 
lesson in arithmetic to-morrow will be cube root. 
See how the authors explain it, and extract the 
roots of five numbers each containing not less than 
eight figures.” In the geography class this teacher 
says: ‘* Bring in all the geographies you have. Our 
lesson to-morrow will be England. Find out three 
facts concerning each of the cities of London, Liv- 
erpool, and York. You may also make a map of 
England on paper, drawing all the rivers and lo 
cating correctly ten principal cities.” This is 4 
“live ” lesson and given by a live teacher, and 
the pupils in that school will soon learn to ‘‘ inves 
tigate for themselves.” But turn out all the geo 
graphies except one, fence up the county, and 
light is kept away. The doctrine is a wrong one. 

We live in an age of excellent text-books, and 
our pupils want to get the best, and these are usu: 
ally the latest. Some cry out on account of et 
pense: Well, what if it does cost a little more than 
the old fogy plan of uniformity foria decade! 1 
there not benefit enough to pay for the extr 
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money expended ? Our text-books are the cheap- 
est books in the market, and they are growing 
cheaper yearly. 

Does not the farmcr get a new reaper as soon as 
he sees one that saves more labor than the old one? 
How about plows, and harvesters, and churns, and 
stoves, and a thousand other things ? The newest 
are sold by the thousand if they are the best. The 
farmer grumbles because he has to buy new text- 
books for Sally when the old ones were good 
enough for her sisters Sarah and Jane, before they 
were married. He growls and says: “‘ Use your 
old books”; but this same farmer goes to town 
the same day, and buys a new cultivator, when he 
has half a dozen old ones knocking around the 
farm. He appreciates a new machine, but he has no 
sort of reverence for a new school book. We trust 
our law makers: will have wisdom given them to 
let the people buy what books they please. 





A SCHOOL SAVINGS BANK. 
By Com. J. H. Tutry, Long Island City. 


The following régulations were drawn up after 
three months’ trial of the School Savings Bank in 
the Third Ward in this city. The work of collect- 
ing the money from the classes has been reduced 
to fifty or sixty per cent. of the time as compared 
with the Belgian and French modus operundi 
which I have in my possession. 

My regulations offer the same security, if not 
better, for depositors. A few small details that I 
did not consider necessary to mention here are left 
to the judgment of the teacher. 

Since the sixteenth of last March, when we com- 
menced the banking system in our school, with an 
attendance of 400 sciiolars, they have saved about 
$450, and nearly 300 have received bank books. 
This shows a good result without enumerating the 
benefits that are to be derived in the future for our 
children. I do not consider this the place to give 
an account of the numerous instances of satisfac- 
tion and praise that our teachers and I have re- 
ceived from our scholars and their parents, but, in 
my estimation, no school ought to be without this 
system. 

If we were to suppress it in the future we would 
displease a great majority of our best friends and 
discourage our children, who are very mich inter- 
ested in its development. 

The Long Island City Savings Bank has a share 
in the success of our new innovation, and it would 
be unfair on my part if I did not acknowledge 
here that all the members of that flourishing insti- 
tution have offered to our teachers and myself 
without ostentation and for a very small renumer- 
ative compensation, all the encouraging means the 
rules of that corporation can allow to any under- 
taking like ours. 

This modest testimonial in their favor is not ad- 
equate to the good they. have done for the young 
people, who will praise them, not only for having 
established among us an institution where the sav- 
ings of our artisans can be taken care of, but for 
having also encouraged our young citizens in the 
great undertaking of saving an apple to quench 
the thirst. 








REGULATIONS. 

Every Monday only, the teacher of each class, in 
calling the roll, will receive the savings of the pu- 
pils—one cent and upwards. 

In making his first deposit, the pupil receives a 
card (as No. 1) with his name, date, and amount 
of deposit: receipted by his teacher. This card 
is to be kept by the scholar and must be presented 
wre < he has a deposit to add to his 

it. 

To facilitate the collections, the teacher of each 
class selects one of her pupils as collector, whose 
duty it is to take the card and the money from 
each depositor, and hand it to the teacher who 
counts the money, receipts the card and returns it 
tothe scholar. By so doing, the pupil is not dis- 
turbed from his place, and confusion is prevented 
in the class room. Ten or fitteen minutes is con- 


Sere’ aamiaient —— — — 


No additional book is required by the teacher to 
record the amount of deposits; the roll book is 
sufficient for each teacher. 

In calling the roll, the teacher records upon the 
roll book, and opposite the name of the pupil, the 
amount of money deposited. 

When the name of the pupil is called, he an- 
swers: ‘‘ 7'wo cents,” etc., if he has two cents for 
the bank. The teacher records two cents in the 
column. If he has nothing saved he answers noth- 
ing, and the teacher makes a mark to that effect. 

When a teacher has collected all the pennies of 
her class, she sends the amount to the principal, 
who is the de facto treasurer, and who has a spe- 
cial book with the names of all the depositors and 
amount deposited by each. 

After the afternoon session the Principal sends 
the money to the Savings Bank, which gives a re- 
ceipt for the amount and adds it to the credit of 
the principal. 

The last Monday of every month, when sending 
the money collected on the same day from the 
school, the principal gives a list of the names of 
depositors and amount of each to be recorded in 
the journal of the Savings Bank, and to be inscrib- 
ed in the bank book of each scholar who has con- 
tributed. 

Amounts less than ten cents are not recorded in 
the above journal; the money is kept in the bank 
to the credit of the Principal. 

As a general rule the bank books of the pupils 
are kept by the principal in the school. They are 
sent to the bank once a month to add the new de- 
posits for the past four weeks, and returned two 
days after to the principal, who allows the pupils 
to take them home once a month, on Friday, to be 
returned the following Monday. 

To facilitate the work, the bank books of each 
class (seven in nuniber) are kept separately in a 
galvanized iron box, with as many compartments 
as there are classes. In case of fire they are there- 
fore safe. 

When a pupil has a deposit of twenty-five cents 
or more he is entitled to a bank book free of cost, 
and deposits will draw interest only when the 


| amount is three dollars or over. 


As long as the pupil attends school his bank book 
is kept by the principal, but at vacation, or when 
a pupil leaves the school, the bank book will be 
handed to him; he can withdraw his monéy then, 
but must have the consent of his parents and the 
signature of the principal, without which he can- 
not withdraw it. 

It is advisable, if the depositors desire to with- 
draw any money, to leave a few cents to their 
credit, so as to keep the account with the bank 
open; if not he will have to pay ten cents to the 
bank unless his deposits are over three dollars. 
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GEOGRAPHY IN THE GERMAN SCHOOLS. 
No, IL 


By L. Sze.ey, Je. 


IV. Visit to the Battle-Field.—On the following 
day, at 1 P. M., the pupils assembled at the school, 
about one hundred and fifty in number, varying 
in age from seven to thirteen. The most of them 
were provided with a white cap. The line was 
formed under command of about twenty teachers 
and students of the Teachers’ Seminary. At the 
head was a band of music consisting of two drums, 
two fifes, and two brass instruments, all played by 
the boys of the school. A drum-major, with his 
long staff, preceded them. Following the band 
was a red flag having the words, ** Frisch, Frei, 
Fréhlich, Fromm” (fresh, free, cheerful, pious,) in 
large white letters: Thus in military order they 


to the windows. The march leads out into the 
country to the battle-field, about a mile distant. 
one of the highest hills stands a stone called 





Glass of fifty pupils. 








Here a halt was “called, and the — forain’ @ a 
semi-circle with the teacher in the centre. A vast 
panorama is spread out before them. At their feet 
lies the city of Jena on the bank of the winding 
Saale. On the opposite side of the valley are 
Hausberg, Jenzig, and the Kern Berge, distinct 
peaks with deep valleys between. The villages of 
Camsdorf, Wéollnitz, Kunitz, Lébstedt, Zwitzen, 
Closwitz, Gospeda, and Lichtenhain can be seen. 
The teacher first questions in regard to the geog- 
raphy as follows: 

Teacher. Where are we standing ? 

Pupils. We are standing upon the Landgrafen 
Berg, near the Napoleon Stein. 

T. Point to the East. 

Pupils point; the teacher in this way fixes all the 
points of the compass. 

. What city lies below us? 

The city Jena lies below us. 

What river do we see? 

We see the Saale. 

Where is the Hausberg ? 

(Pointing.) Yonder is the Hausberg. 
Point to Lichtenstein. 

That is Lichtenstein . 

What valley is that ? 

That is the valley of the Saale. 

. Name the three mountains opposite. 
. The three mountains opposite are the Jenzig, 
the ‘Hausberg, and the Kern mountains. 

T. Which lies farthest south ¢ 

P. The Kern mountains lie farthest south. 

T. In what direction is Closwitz from us ? 

P. Closwitz lies north of us. 

T. Poiut to Vierzehuheiligen. 

P. Vierzehuheiligen also lies north of us. 

In this way not only the points connected with 
the battle, but other geographical surroundings 
were marked, the pupils always pointing to the 
objects and always speaking in sentences. 

The localities of the neighboring cities were fixed 
by distant mountains near which they lie, espe- 
cially those connected with the battle, from which 
the armies came and to which the Prussians re- 
treated. Thus by many skillful questions the pu- 
pils were thoroughly familiarized with the geogra- 
phy of Jena. Geography was made a real subject, 
brought to their comprehension as it could not be 
by simply learning it from books. The study 
of geography from books alone transporis the 
pupil to some distant realm and leads him to feel 
that he is studying something apart from himself 
and as unreachable as the distant stars. Indeed 
it is quite like the study of astronomy. But by 
this method it is made real and mundane; it is 
brought directly to the pupil's consciousness, He 
sees a mountain,a valley,a river,a lake, or 
waterfall and then he comprehends the definition 
of it. He finds that he is studying some real thing; 
he comprehends, and there is growth. From the 
study of what he can see, he goes out to those 
things just beyond his vision, then still farther, 
and still farther until the whole world is embraced. 

The first, second and third years in school are 
given to local geography (‘‘ Heimats Kunde ”), in- 
cluding the study of the surroundings, the points 
of compass, directions, definitions of geograph- 
ical terms developed from the study of nature as 
faras maybe. The molding board is never used 
in the German schools. In the fourth year, the 
generally accepted practice is to study the gioves, 
learning the océans, continents, most important 
countries, rivers, seas, mountains, and cities. The 
seasons and motions of the earth are studied. It 
is argued that at this point, the pupil is able to 
grasp the idea of the earth in this entirety, an 
that he should be withdrawn from the little world 
in which he lives and which he has studied, and 
be introduced to the great globe on which he lived 
as a whole, and thus the end to be reached in the 
study of geography, as well as the truths of the 
magnitude, shape, and motions of the earth reveal- 
ed to him. 

In the fifth year return is made to local geogra- 
phy. This is reviewed and the province taken. In 
the sixth year, Germany; in the seventh, all Eu- 
rope; in the eighth, the rest of the world, : 
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For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
A NEW METHOD IN ZOOLOGY.* 


This method involves a series of. card games 
based upon a careful preparation of the subject 
matter, and appears to be simple and effective. A 
teacher who has tried it informs us that, with 
children from 8 to 15 years of age, he attained 
highly favorable results. 

To use this method, divide the children into 
groups of four each, assigning a pack of the cards 
toeach group. Those opposite are partners. If 
the cards represent vertebrate or back-boned ani- 
mals, explain to them that there are 13 birds, 13 
fish, 13 reptiles, and 18 mammals in the pack, dis 
tinguished by the word in largest type. 

These classes are each numbered from 1 to 13, 
13 being the highest in each class. One player 
deals out all of the cards, one at a time, beginning 
at the left. The last card determines which of the 
four classes isto rule. The player at the left ieads 
a card, the others follow with suit cards, i.e., cards 
of the same class, if they have them, if not, a player 
is at liberty to play a ruling card. The partners 
capturing six times place their results together as 
a book, and each capture thereafter counts one in 
the game of seven points. 

Similarly explain the cards —2 Inver- 
tebrate animals and the four classes. After they 
have played three or four games with each pack, 
explain to them the differences between vertebrates 
and invertebrates, and point out some of the lead- 
ing characteristics of the classes. Use a few judi- 
cious questions and you may be surprised at what 
they will tell from merely observing the pictures. 

Do not have them learn the sub-classes, orders, 
or scientific names. These are placed on the cards 
for the benefit of older students. 

ZOONOMIA, 

After they have attained some familiarity with 
the class differences, teach them how to play Zo 
onomia. In this game any number of players up 
to 10 may engage. Call their attention to the 
back of each card and the 22 — to be found 
there, as follows : 

Also call their attention to the fact that on the 


VERTEBRATA. 
AVES. 


12. 





SCANSORES, 
(climbers.) 


PICARI. 


(fishers.) 


(72) 


Belted Kingfisher. Ceryle alcyon. 


s 3 - 5 a 9 10 ll 
ao) (63) (102) (56) (97) (00) an (61) (48) (93) (24) 
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front of each card below the picture and name, are 
22 numbers in small type corresponding to the topic 
onthe back. Underneath each of these numbersisa 
number in larger type, showing the rank of the 
animal with regard to each topic, as at the bottom 
of the card above 

There being 104 cards in the two packs, these 
grade numbers extend from 1 to 104. Thus under 
topic 2, Age, the shortest-lived animals rank 
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1, 2, ete., and the Whale, living 400 years, ranks 
highest, 104. Each p'ayer receives 5 cards. One 
player selects a topic as the basis of play for that 
hand, or until the 5 cards are used. He should se- 
lect that topic in which his cards rank highest, al- 
though at first he may select any topic. The game 
then is entirely under the topic selected, the one 
playing the card ranking highest under that topic. 
scoring one point in the game. The player scoring 
ten points first wins the game. Suppose there are 
four players, and the topic selected is Skeleton, 
topic 18. The first player, we will suppose, plays 
the Beetle given above, which ranks 52 under 
Skeleton. 

The second player plays the Kingfisher, rank 96: 
The third plays the Sea-horse, rank 98: 


VERTEBRATA, 
PISCES. TELEOSTEL 


(perfect boned.) 


7, LOPHOBRANCHII. (2) 


(tufted gilled.) 


.) 


Sea Horse. Hippocampus brevirestris, 
(67) (85) (S7) (40) (44) (61) ($5) (43) (65) (59) (BS) 
12 13 “4 15 16 tk 18 19 * 52 2 
(SS) (20) (56) (St) (48) (62) (98) (85) (5%) (47) (55) 


And the fourth plays the Snapping Turtle, rank 
102, and wins: 


VERTEBRATA. 
REPTILIA, CHELONA (8r) 


(tartles.) 


6. CHELYDROIDA. 


(amphibious turtles.) 


4 Snapping Turtle. 
Chelydra serpentina. 


me a ae 
(24) (96) (71) (43) (71) (78) (82) (73) (40) (71) (32) 
Te i Pe 


(66) (28) (68) (63) (71) (77) (102) (95) (68) (52) (84) 


After they have become somewhat familiar with 
this game, it will be time to give them definitions 
of the terms, and to ask them about the relative 
rank of the animals and why they rank so. 

Intcrest in the game will give them interest in 
the subject, and it will take a very poor teacher to 
prevent them learning many important things of 
their own accord about circulation, digestion, res- 
ptration, etc. 

Any teacher, whether he understands Zodlogy 
or not, may use this method successfully if he will 
follow this plan substantially as outlined, and con- 
sult the Guide Book which accompanies the;games, 
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~~ ARITHMETICAL REALTH-LIFTING. 


By Rev. 8. W. Powk.1, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


No. III. 
The distinction between odd and even numbers 


would also be noticed as the class went on, because 
it would be seen that some could, and some could 
not, be divided into two equal parts. As the num- 
bers grow larger the variety of combinations would 
increase, 
would increase in proportion. The attempt to find 


and—within certain limits—the interest 


out whether avother knows as much as one's self, 
and whether if he does, he can tell it as readily, 
makes a constantly fresh source of diversion, and 


‘the greater the number of such facts the greater is 


the range of interest. But of course brevity in the 
exercises is the only condition on which, in the 
case of young scholars, this interest can be main- 
tained. 
After awhile the numbers can be arranged on 
slips of paper an the following order: 
Odd. | Even. 

of Se’ — 11 

7, &% UW, 8 10, 12, 

et 14, 16, 18, 

19 20 
Of course this was not done all at once, but by 
adding the numbers to the table in the above order 
as fast’ as they were attacked. Each scholar 
might make one for himself with lead pencil after 
prastising on his slate till he could do it well, add- 
ing the numbers from time to time as they were 
learned. 

Hanging somewhere in sight should be a large 
card of Manilla paper or some stiff material upon 
which the téacher, or some expert older scholar, 
should from time to time add the new figures in 
a bold, neat character. 

This arrangment of the numbers for drill in or- 
der to fix what is already ascertained by experi- 
ment, has several advantages. 

(1). It separates odd from even numbers to the eye. 

(2). It provides skips for drill. By going down 
or up the columns skips of siz, and by going across 
them skips of two are made. This makes breaks 
so that one can’t guess at the correct answer from 
the one last.given as would be the case were the 
numbers taken in their serial order. E.g., Sup 
pose we are dealing with 11, you might ask ‘“‘1i= 
land what ?” Jimmy says ‘‘10.” Then if you take 
2 next and say ‘‘2 and what ?” it is easy for little 


| Joe to conclude that it is 2 and 9, or one Jess than 


the 10 of Jimmy’s answer. But if going down the 
column you say ‘‘7 and what ?” it is too far a step 
from the ‘‘ 10 and what?’ and Joe must think to 
make the right answer. Of course there must be 
a good deal of work done in the serial order at first, 
but the thing is not pegged fast in the memory un- 
til everything can be given without hesitation in 
broken order. 

(8) Any broken order should yet be systematic, 
so that each number shall have an equal amount 
of attention, and by going through the whole card, 
either up or down or crosswise this result is 
reached. 

In the case of these little ones all this was 
not called arithmetic, nor was it regarded as 4 
task, but a game. But by it certain essentials that 
are too commonly left out of sight were secured. 
For one thing, the fundamental idea of the unit 
was fixed so thoroughly that it could not but stay 
and grow. 

This idea is that of a measure, like a yard stick 
ora pint cup. If you measure the distance from 
the school-house door to the front fence witha 
yard stick, you have to lay it down only once for 
every three times that you would lay down a foot 
rule. If you dip up a pail of water from the spring 
with a pint cup, you must fill it twice as often as 


}you would a quart measure. 


When 10 was reached, and so on for all the num- 
bers up to 20, came the idea of groups of ten, with 
the figure showing how many of them were used, 
standing in the second place. After reaching 20 it 
would be easy to carry on the notion to 30, 40, and 
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‘Jong enough to carry it above 20 without slighting 


something. That slighting would have caused fog- 
giness, and it is only as our ideas are elear that 
they are interesting. 

For review — (which constituted a large part 


of the whole after 10 was reached), the card was | ed 


used as much as possible. Eg., If the numbers 
were 13, some One would point to 1 and say, “‘13 is 
1-? 7-2 13-3?” whoever was answering would 
fill the blank with the complementary number. 
Or if the work was factoral the one who was point- 
ing would say, (laying the pointer on 1, 7, 13, 3, 
etc., successively): ‘‘In13 there are - ones ;—seven 
and—; —13;—threes and—; the blank being filled 
by whoever was answering. Or one of the schol- 
ars might take the pointer and say the whole un- 
til some hand was raised for a mistake. 

Notice that great care was taken not to say “ 13 


‘sition of feet corrected, &c. When everything 
was satisfactory, the next order was given Right- 
Jace. It was obeyed with military exactness and 
promptness. The positions were again corrected, 
—chins drawn in, or carried out, backs straighten- 
when too much hollowed—a common fault. 
Then came two or three orders in quick succession, 
Front-face, Right about-face, Right-Sace, Front- 
Jace, Rest. Most of the time the instructor had 
kept up a running comment upon the appearance 
of pupils with regard to position and movement, 
his object evidently being to keep the class wide- 
awake and good natured. He never missed an op- 
portunity to call out a good natured laugh. 

The class was now ready to begin the regular 
drill, a set of exercises that is never omitted. Ad- 





ditional exercises are usually taken, but not until 
the regular drill has been taken. The exercises 


is 1 and 12, 7 and 6, 138 and 0, 3 and 10,” but with| Were given with organ accompaniment. We will 


the ‘‘and” left out so as to accustom them to 
think of the complementary number as necessarily 
apart of the 13 if the other part was mentioned. 
Just as when you see a man going through a door 


see all the rest of him in your mind's eye as one 
whole. A child has in his mind a series of pictures 
of all the objects he knows well—his kitten, his 
father’s horse, the house he lives in, and most of 
the things in it, as well as the different persons he 
sees every day. If hesaw the kitten’s paw or 
nose projecting from behind a box, there would at 
once come up to him a picture of the whole kitten. 
It is a very important point when dealing with 
numbers, to bring this picture-forming power of 
the mind into use so invariably that it shall become 
a habit. 
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PHYSICAL TRAINING.—1. 





As practiced ia the Jamaica (N.Y. Public 8 chools, Supt. N. J 
Ballard, Principal. 
(EDITORIALLY REPORTED ) 

Having heard that.systematic and thorough 
work in physical training is done in the Jamaica 
public school, we paid that school a visit last June 
to see what was done and how it wasdone. Hav- 
ing stated the object of our visit to the Principal, 
he cheerfully made arrangements to change the 
order of recitations so that the classes could exer- 
cise at once, with the understanding, however, 
that the regular drill should be given just as it is 
given at every regular lesson. 

The room fitted up as a gymnasium is about 
30x40, with three large windows at each end, and 
rolling doors along one side, thus affording ample 
means for ventilation. 

The apparatus is sintple—constructed with a 
view more to strength than beauty—and consists 
principally of a long horizontal ladder, inclined 
ladder and plank, horizontal parallel swinging and 


describe them as nearly as possible. 
' Attention —ready. The exercise commenced. 
1. Breathing. Arms carried slowly from side to 


j Vertical position over head, lungs at same time 
with only his foot left in sight behind him, you, 
down to sides, lungs emptied. 


filled to utmost capacity. Arms brought slowly 
(4 times.) 

2. Rising on toes, slowly, as high as possible, 16 
times. 

3. Rising on heels. 

4. 2 and 3 repeated. 

5. Left toe placed behind right heel, then slowly 
sinking till right knee touched the floor 2 times. 

6. Same with left. 

7. Repeat 5 and 6. 

8. Bells held vertically over head so that both 
balls of one touched both balls of the other, then 
brought forward and down till they touched the 
floor—knees not bent. (2 times.) 

9. Same, but twisting body to right as bells 
were brought down. (2 times.) 

10 Same to left. 

11. 8 repeated. 

12. With bells on hips, body bent slowly, for- 
ward and back. (4 times.) 

13. Body bent slowly to right and left. (4 times.) 

14. Body twisted vigorously to right and left. (4 
times.) 

15. 12, 18, 14 repeated. 

16. Right and left shoulder raised, alternately, 
as high as possible. 

17. Same. simultaneously. 

18. 16 and 17 repeated. 

19. With arms at side, right arm raised to hori- 
zontal position. (8 times ) 

20. Same with left 

21. Same, but arms raised together in front. 

22. Same, but arms thrown backwards and up 
as far as possible. 

23. Bells brought from side to horizontal posi- 
tion at side. Forearm then bent ai right angles to 
upper arm; without changing relative position of 
fore and upper arm, bells struck in front. (8 


(16 times ) 


vertical bars, vaulting horse, rowing machines, | times. 


pulley weights, pulling and knotted ropes, besides 
plenty of Indian clubs, dumb bells, and wands— 
the last three so arranged on the walls that pupils | ¢j 
can select the proper sizes as they march by. The 
stationary apparatus is so arranged that the floor 


can be cleared almost instantly for marching or =. 


free gymnastics. Round and square spots are 
painted on the floor upon which the pupils stand | si: 
during certain exercises. 

The first. class called was the class from the In- 
termediate department, about one hundred, com- 
posed of boys and girls from ten tofourteen. They 
marched in from opposite directions, in two single 
lines, each pupil taking a pair of dumb-bells of the 
Proper size, and ther marching to his or her place. 
They were allowed considerable liberty of conduct 
Until the command, “‘ Attention!” Every pupil at 
once took the military position—heels together, 
toes a shoulders back, chest well out, chin in, 

arms straight by sides, body perfectly erect and 
steady, eyes front and kept there, both bells by the 
tide, parallel and horizontal. 

Thea the class was inspected and all faulte of po- 
tion corrected,—one shoulder ordered to be rais- 
“alittle, another lowered, bells straightened, po. 


24 twist bells with forearm. (8 times.) 
25 23 and 24 
. Head bent slowly forward and back. (© 


Wf Head bent slowly to right and left. (8 times.) 
twiated slowly from right to left. (8 


28 elbow close to 


88. Right s across right swung 
Eaake mang ac ae oe 

(4 times.) 

> Repeated with left. 

ty ye front with 
a ront wi 
"left altetnately. ‘i 
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Same, back. (8 times.) 
 %0 left with right foot, end to 
t with toot, alternately. times.) 


back. 
exercise, a times.) 





This closed the exercise with the bells, having 
taken about 8 minutes. 

Pupils now fell into line, hung up their bells, then 
fell into line according to heights, boys and girls 


Then came the command, Position Une. Pupils 
marched perfectly erect, arms at side— rigid 
thumbs pointing out. Two. Hands on hips, fingers 
front. Three. Hands on hips, fingers back, elbows 
well forward. Four. Hands folded on head, el- 
bows well back. Five. Arms vertical, tips of fin- 
gers touching. Six. Arms vertical, hands folded. 
Seven. Same, with palms upward. LZight. Hands 
foldea back of head, elbows well back, head firmly 
pressed back against fulded hands. March. Pupils 
marched in natural position. March One. Pupils 
marched on toes. Jwo. On heels. Three. Toes 
turned well out. Four. Toes turned wellin. Five. 
Knees bent. Six. Springing step. Seven Ball of 
foot touching floor first. Hight. Quietly as possible. 

Boys and girls then separated, marching in op- 
posite directions around the room till the leaders 
met, then all faced toward platform, all standing 
at ease. (To be continued.) 





READING CIRCLES. 


From week to week we shall present such infor- 
mation as may be interesting to all who desire in- 
formation concerning the Reading Circle move- 
ment. The last state to come into line is Wiscon- 
sin. It is their purpose, as stated in the report of 
the committee on organization, to assist teachers 
in the study of their profession and general self- 
culture. For this purpose it will recommend 
courses of study, prepare outlines of work, secure 
books to members at the lowest rates, and give in- 
formation regarding educational publications. 

Two courses of study are prescribed for the pres- 
ent year, an elementary and an advanced course. 

As the purpose of study is not to pass an exam- 
ination but to gain knowledge and culture, no pro- 
vision will be made at present for examinations in 
the course. Each m2mber of the circle will, how- 
ever, be expected to report to the county manager 
on the Ist of January and of July, whether he has 
done the whole of the prescribed work faithfully, 
or what part of it he has done; and the record of 
the manager shall be kept in such a way as to 
show this clearly. These certificates will be for- 
warded to the secretary of the board of directors 
at the close of the year, and to those who have ful- 
ly completed either course he will issue a state- 
ment, signed by the president and secretary of the 
board, to the effect that the bearer certifies to hav- 
ing carefully and critically pursued the elemen- 
tary (or higher) course of study laid down by the 
State Reading Circle for the year. 

The oooks of the Wisconsin Circle, as far as 
adopted, are, for the Elementary Course, Page's 
Theory and Practice of Teaching. Barnes’ General 
History (Ancient), Martin's Human Body (Elemen- 
tary.) 

For the Advanced Course, Quick’s Essays on Ed- 
ucational Reformers, Barnes’ General History 
(completed), Wayland's Intellectual Philosophy. 

How To Organize. The most convenient oppor- 
tunity for starting the movement is afforded by 
the teachers’ institutes and teachers’ examinations. 
Let the county manager explain at these places 
the purposes of the reading circles, distribute cir- 
culars of information, and proceed to enroll as 
members all who are ready to join. Where but 
one teacher from a neighborhood is present, let 
"| that one join and become the means of enlisting 
others. Wherever a local circle of four can be 
formed, let a secretary be chosen on the spot and 
the organization thus completed. 

It will be seen that the plan of the Wisconsin 
Circle is radically different from the New York 
Circle in two particulars: (1) There is no examin- 
ation, and (2) much of the course of reading is of a 
general nature. In this state the examinations are 
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' TABLE TALK. 


We have spoken several times concerning the forma- 

tiop of correspondence classes, and we are happy to an- 

nounce that the ball is rolling. Three classes are already 
formed and others will be organized as fast as new 
names are received. The object of this movement is 
to assist teachers in the answering of questions. Many 
times a teacher 1s puzsled to know where he can find 
an answer to a question, Now if, under these circum- 

stances, he had a few friends to whom he could send it 
and be certain of an answer within a week, he would 
he relieved of a great weight. It is for the purpose of 
helping such teachers that these classes are organized 
The rules of each class are the following, and it is 
essential that they be strictly observed. 

1. Each question must be vent to all the members of 
the class to which the questioner belongs and to us. 

2. Within one week after the question is received a 
reply of some sort must be sent to each member and to us. 

8. All criticisms are to be sent to the member oriticised 
only. 

4. In case of any difference that cannot be arranged, 
reference can be made to usas umpire. We will refer the 
point to some competent person and answer in the JourR- 
NAL, which must end the discussion. 

Other rules may be necessary, these may be modified, 
but this is enough to put the plan in working order. 
The following questions have been sent to the classes to 
which they belong : 





PRIMARY, 

1. (a) What accounts for the “dry” and the ‘“-wet” 

seasons in the Tropics? 

(b) If the trade-winds blow continually east, why are 

ot the seasons the same the year around ? 

(c) What is the cause of the Sahara, Arabian and Per- 

sian Deserts ? W. L. 

2. Is heat visible? If not, what do we see quivering 

above a heated stove or furnace? B. G. 
INTERMEDIATE, 

1, Parse words in italics : 

(a) Who told you how to parse what ? 

(b) Woe worth the chase ! woe worth the day | 
That cost thy life, my gallant gray / 

(c) It cannot be known to one another, 

(d) The apple is not fit for the child to eat, 

(e) “ What are we,” said the musing prince, “ that 
we should fill the earth with ourselves— we 
kings ?” A, R, 

2. What is meant by “correction lines” in govern- 

meant surveys? M.S. N. 
* ADVANCED, 

1. (a) How is the day changed in ‘crossing ‘the Tnteré 

national Date Line? Why? © 

(b) When it is one'o’clock,’a: M., June 4 om longitude 

165° west, what time is it on longitude 165° east? 
W.C, W. 
2. Give solution: A banker owns 2)% stocks at 10¢ 
below par, and 3¢ stocks at 15g below par. His income 
from the former is 663% more than from the latter, and 
his investment in the latter is $11,400 less than in the 
former. Required, the whole investment and income. 
W. E.M. 

8.. What is kauri gum, and for what is it used ? 

F. F. W. 

The names of the members already enrolled are as 

follows : 
CORRESPONDENCE CLASS, 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 


Frank Coover, , Pa. 
ae an 1 Fergurson, ck, W. Va, 
——— Danube, N. Y. 

— L ke, »/ Mi 
Joseph 8. Dede” Andover, fopn. 
Mrs. J. J. Davis hy, N. 
H. G. Humber. Fulton County, Pa. 
Mary P, — Wgierfon. Pa, 
W. C, Roa Nolanville, Texas. 
P, N. Dwello, Conover, Iowa. 
Hattie Olive, Prescott, W: 
tile MM Ridgebu: ne 

H ) t. 
Alida B, Clark, Chester, Ct. 
Miss A. M. Kennard, Port Gibson, Miss. 


INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT. 


John Lavelle, Lawrence, Kans. 
M. D. Luckey, i Tenn. 
ews, Jackson, O. 
waco Is, 
a. 
West, Fhnt, Mich. 
Herman Wildonger, Ottsville, Pa. 
. Williams, Chapin, Mich. 
Scalp Lavel, Pa 
: Odebolt, Towa. 
Palmer, 


, Conn. » 
* $41 Commerce St:, 





ADVANCED prey — 


Bam el S. Pats Pairmoat — Pa. 
i 

= x. & Grisin, * 

Joseph 8, er, ndover, Conn. 

J. C. Hunt. Andore Texas. 

Chas. A, Mitchell, Ozark, Mo. 


Answers to questions received are to be sent within a 
week to each member of the class and to us, 
Any comment or criticism upon answers must be made 
within a week of their reception, and sent to each member 
of the class and tous. * 

a 


The way to govern people is an interesting question 
for teachers, for there is not so great a difference be- 
tween the government of old and young boys and giris 
as some may imagine, A witty anecdote illustrating 
this point, is going the rounds of the press. Here it is: 

The other day, when old Major Solman announced his 
readiness to proceed in the direction of the church, his 
wife appeared wearing a “Mother Hubbard” dress. 
The old man intently regarded her for a few moments 
and asked: ‘Mary, whiat sort of a coat do you call 
that?’ ‘It’s a ‘Mother Hubbard,’ Jeems.” ‘ Are you 
going to wear it to church?” “Why, certainly, Jeems. 
The ‘ Mother Hubbard’ is all the fashion now.” “Welly 
Tm glad to hear it,” the old man replied; “ just’ wait 
until I get ready and -we’ll go.” The old man went 
out into the kitchen, touk a couple of meal sacks, cut 
the bottoms out, sewed the tops together and put them 
on in imitation of pantaloons. When he returned: his 
wife uttered a loud cry of astonishment and exclaimed : 
‘** Great goodness, Jeems, what’s that?” ‘‘ Father Hub- 
bard,” the old man replied, ‘‘ You’re not a-goin’ to 
wear them sacks, are you?” ‘I’ve got to be fashion- 
able to keep up with you. I’ve got just as much right 
to wear these meal bags as you have to go in.that bran- 
sack.” ‘Til take it off.” ‘All right; off goes Father 
Hubbard,” and turning away he added to himself : 
‘Only one way to beat a woman, and that’s by agreein’ 
with her, 
been in a mighty bad fix.” 








FOR THE SCHOLARS. 





AUTHOR'S DAYS. 


EpGark ALLAN PoE. 
Born Jan. 19, 1809. Died Oct. 7, 1849, 
THE CITY IN THE SEA. 
Lo! ‘Death has reared himself a throne 
In a strange city, lying alone 
Far down within the dim West, . 
Where the good and the bad and the worst 
and the best 
Have gone to their eternal rest. 
There shrines and palaces and towers 
(Time-eaten towers that tremble not) 
Resemble nothing that is ours, ' 
Around, by lifting winds forgot, 
Resignedly beneath the sky 
The melancholy waters lie. 


There open fanes and gaping graves 
Yawn level with the luminous waves, 
But not the riches there that lie 
In each idol’s diamond eye— 
Not the gaily jeweled dead 
Tempt the waters from their bed ; 
For no ripples curl, alas! 
Along that wilderness of glass— 
No swellings tell that winds may be 
Upon some far-off, happier sea~- , 
No heavings hint that winds have been 
On seas less hideously serene. 
DREAM-LAND. 
Bottomless vales and bourdless floods, 
And chasms, and caves, and Titan woods, 
With forms that no man can discover 
For the dews tliat drip all over ; 
Mountains toppling evermore 
Into seas without a shore ; 
Seas that restlessly aspire, 
Surging, unto skies of . fire ; 
Lakes that endlessly outspread 
Their lone waters—lone and dead— 
Their still waters—still and chilly 
With the snows of lolling lily. 
For the heart whose woes are legion 
"Tis a peaceful, soothing region 





For the spirit that ‘walks in shadow 


If it hadn’t been for the Daddy Hubbard. Yd 











*Tis—ob ’tis an Eldorado |! 

But the traveller, travelling through it, 
May not—dare not openly view it; 
Never its mysteries are exposed 

To the weak human eye unclosed ; 

So wills its king, who hath forbid 

The uplifting of the fringed lid ; 

And thus the sad Soul that here passes 
Beholds it but through darkened glasses. 











































































. 
ELDORADO. 
Gaily bedight, ‘ 
A gallant knight é 
In sunshine and in shadow, 
Had journeyed long, — 
Singing a song, . 
In search of Eldorado. f 
‘But he grew old— ~ 
This knight so bold— h 
And o’er his heart a shadow 
Fell as he found h 
No spot of ‘ground ; 
That looked like Eldorado. a 
And as his strength w 
Failed him at length, w 
He met a pilgrim shadow. w 
“ Shadow,” said he, Ja 
“« Where can it be— m 
This land of Eldorado ?” Th 
“Over the mountains 
Of the moon, 
Down the Valley of the Shadow, * 
Ride, boldly mde,” = 
The shade replied, — ber 
‘** Tf you seek for Eldorado !’” 
ISRAFEL. — 
In Heaven a spirit doth dwell, a 
‘* Whose heart-strings are a lute ;’” Ser 
None sing so wildly well at | 
As the angel Israfel, on 
And the giddy stars (so legends tell), 
Ceasing their hymns, attend the spell. 
Of his voice, all mute. P 
* * : con 
_ Yes, Heaven is thine ; but this hum 
Is a world of sweets and sours ; He. 
‘Our flowers are merely—flowers, he ¢ 
And the shadow of thy perfect bliss wes 
Is the sunshine of ours ! —* 
If I could dwell — 
Where Laratfel four 
Hath dwelt, and he where I, He v 
He might not sing so wildly well 
A mortal melody, 
While a bolder note than this might swell In 
From my lyre within the sky. s 
ve 
I 
GOLDEN THOUGHTS. — 
Ah, broken is the golden bowl! the spirit flown read,. 
forever, Usher 
Let the bell toll !—a saintly soul floats on the Styg ian ing th 
river, ficient 
* * - * relate 
Come ! let the burial rite be read—the funeral song itasa 
> be sung— 
An anthem for the queenliest dead that ever died » 
young— 
A dirge for her the doubly dead in that she died # 
yourg. —From Lenore. I ste 
At length—at length—after so many days - “ 
Of weary pilgrimage and burning thirst, “Ye 
(Thirst for the springs of love that in thee lie,) “Go 
I kneel, an altered and an humble man, “Ya 
Amid thy shadows, and so drink within “Th 
My very soul thy grandeur, gloom, and glory! “Bu 
—From the Coliseum. that lac 
Then methought the air grew denser * 
Perfumed from an unseen censer ‘No. ai 
Swing by seraphim, whose footfalls tinkled on J— 
tufted floor. —From the Raver. 28 
ing her 
Too much horritied to speak. 
They can only shriek, shriek, 
Qut of tune, 


In a clamorous appealing to the mercy of the fire, 
— — — tents 
= _ Leaping higher, higher, higher, 
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With a desperate desire, 

And a resolute endeavor, 

Now—now to sit, or never, 
By the side of the pale-faced moon. ‘ 
—From the Bells. 





THE STORY OF POE'S UNHAPPY LIFE. 

When Poe was a boy, he had no father or mother to 
go to when he was in trouble. They both died when he 
was very young, and Mr. Allan, a wealthy man, who 
liked Poe because he was such a bright little fellow, 
adopted him. He gave the boy good clothes, fine toys, 
and everything that money could buy, but the little 
Edgar cared more about something else than he did for 
all these. He wanted somebody to love him as his 
mother would have done if she had lived. He longed 
for this more than most boys ; so much that he used to 
go out where the dumb animals were, and pet and feed 
them, and imagine that they Joved him in return for 
his kindness. 

But he found some one at last that loved him. When 
he was yet quite a little boy, perhaps eight or nine 
years old, he went home with one of his schoofmates on 
a visit. The boy’s mother met them at the door and 
was so kind to the orphan boy that he was almost wild 
with delight. He had an excellent visit, and after- 
wards he spent” all’ the’ time he possibly could with this 
jady. He used to tell her all his troubles—and he had 
more than most boys have, because of his bad temper, 
This lady used to help him to control it, and if she had 
only lived he might have grown up to be a good man; 
but she died just when he needed her the most. He 
was nearly heart-broken when she,zdied ; he used to go 
and sit on her grave and mourn for hours at a time? 
He would go there nights, no matter how cold and stormy 
it was, and imagine the strangest things about her. In 
the poem “‘ Lenore” he speaks of her soul afloat on 
some mysterious river. The whole poem is about her ; 
he wrote it soon after she died, but called it by another 
pame. It always seemed to be a favorite poem of his, 
for he spent much time re-writing and improving it, and 
at last it was published under its present name, ‘‘ Len- 
ore.” The same name he uses in the “ Raven ”— 

“The rare and radiant maiden whom the angels 
name Lenore.” 

Poe might have been a good man if he had learned to 
control himseJf. He had great talent, but it brought 
him little good, and he was very unhappy all his life. 
He seemed to try hard enough to have good times, for 
he drank and gambled and did almost everything that 
was bad, but he found out when it was too late that 
these were not the things to bring him happiness. The 
night before he died he spent nearly the whole night 
drinking and carousing, and the next morning he wus 
found in the streets nearly dead with delirium tremens. 
He was taken to a hospital, but only lived a few hours. 





SUGGESTIONS TO THE TEACHER. 

[In addition to the selections here given let ‘‘ The 
Raven,” “‘The Bells,” and ‘‘ Annabel Lee” be studied. 
It would be weil for the teacher to procure some of Poe’s 
prose works, and have some of his best short stories 
read,—*‘ The Gold Bug,” “‘The Hall of the House of 
Usher” or *‘A Descent into the Maelstrom.” After finish- 
ing the selections, or enough of them to produce suf- 
ficient interest in the author, the teacher may read or 
relate the story of his life and have the pupils reproduce 
it a8 a written exercise.—EDs. } 


READ THESE TO YOUR SCHOOL! 





L 

I stood in the store the other day when a boy came in 
and applied for a situation. 

“Can you write a good hand ?” was asked, 

“ Vaas.” 

“Good at figures ?” 

“ Vaas.” 

“That will do—I do not want you,” said the merchant, 
“But,” I said, when the boy had gone, “I know 
that lad to be an honest, industrious boy. Why don’t 
you give him a chance ?” 

“Because he hasn’t learned to say ‘ Yes, sir,’ and 
‘No, sir.’ If he answers me as he did when applying 
for a situation, how will he answer customers after be- 
ing here a month ?” 
Il. 

Oh, yes, my son, a good name is more {to be desired 
than great riches, because it insures the riches. So 
long a8 your name is good, your paper is bankable with- 
any other man’s endorsement. But it takes a gilt- 
tiged signature to be good in the eyes of the cashier in 





these days, my boy. And remember that a“ fair to 
middling ” name isn’t good; not by along shot, And 
a “‘tolerably good” name isn’t good, any more than a 
**tolerably good ” egg is good. The ꝰ good name ” the 
wise man meant is just simply a plain, unqualified, 
simple Good, but it’s Good with a big G, son, ahd don’t 
you forget it. 


LIVE ANSWERS. 





1, William R. King, Senator from Alabama, and 
Vice President under Pierce, was called ‘“* Miss Nancy” 
by his brother Senators on account of the fastidious- 
ness of his dress. Senator William Allen, on account 
of his loud voice, gained the title of ‘‘ The Ohio Gong.” 

2. The fibre of the hop vine is said by some French 
paper manufacturers to be the best substitute for rags 
yet discovered. Its advantages are great length of fibre, 
strength, flexibility, and delicacy. 

3. Cocain is a substance obtained from coca leaves. 
lt deadens the action of the nerves, producing temper 
rary insensibility. It has been used as a cure for the 
morphia habit and for alcoholism. It is also used by 
dentists to deaden the nerves of a tooth that is to be 
operated upon. 

4. Pain performs the office of a sentinel to our bodies. 
It tells us to stop when we are doing something that 
will injure any of the parts, When a bone is broken 
or a muscle strained, the pain that follows any move- 
ment of the injured part, obliges us to keep quite until 
it has had time to heal. 

5. Hans Duringer, who made the great clock at 
Dantzic, was asked by the people of Hamburg to make 
one like it for their city. He consented, but the citizens 
of Dantzic were not willing that any other town should 
possess a clock equal to theirs, so when they failed to 
persuade Duringer to give up making one for the 
Hamburgians, they put out his eyes. Soon after this 
he found his way to the great clock, and with a pair of 
scissors he cut one of the wires. The clock immediate- 
ly stopped and no one has been found able to set it in 
motion again. 

6. Pocahontas on her visit to England, as the wife 
of John Rolfe, was called “ The Lady Rebecca.” 





' LIVE QUESTIONS. 


‘** Act in the living present.” 

The things of to-day are interesting ; the past is dead; 
to-morrow has not come! 

1, What is the name of the place where Genera! Grant 
is buried ? ; 

2. Who is the most eloquent statesman in our 
country ? 

8. How many states as large as Rhode Island would 
Dakota make? . 

4, Where does the water supplying Brooklyn, N. Y., 
come from ? 

5. What canal is Chicago anxious to have built? 

6. Which is nearer the centre of the earth, the bottom 
of Lake Michigan or Lake Ontario? 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Amerion 1s still to hol champion ae yacht speed 
cu , 

or hand it over to England, was have taken place last 
week, and several attempts were made, but t and 
unfavorable weather prevented anything like a fair test 
until Monday the 14th, when, under the most favorable 
circumstances for both the ‘‘ Puritan” came out 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 





Contributions of news and notes are solicited from our 
readers. Those that state the thoughts expressed at differ- 
ent meetings are more valuable than those that contain 
only names and dates. 


FOREIGN. 


Some considerable time since, the Japanese Government 
with the object of finding the way of expresine 

o ng way of ex 
the immense amount of Japanese written 4 bols in Euro- 


musinan, ond -et Suing Seles Sen spelling apanese words 
~— alphabet. They have so far succeeded that they 
have a Japanese dictionary, in which all the Japa- 
nese are printed in Roman characters. tever 
otherwise may be the value of this work, it * to lighten 
the labor of making a first acquaintance with this 


Mr. Leonard Courtney, M.P., i dietribating the prizes to 
eaten Pee ee Sree Seen, Lianenne, eee to it as 
a matter of great satisfaction that there had recently been 
a decided advance in public opinion on the question of the 
education of ls. itherto ls had received the 
same care attention in their education as boys had 
done, and there 


seemed to have been a widespread opinion 
— tak ef bamovolent men aad worsen inating Incpe 
8) volent men and wom 
money for the equal education of boys and ae 
Vast sums been devoted to the education 
girls had been almost entirely neglected. 


CONNECTICUT. 


has been active, and it is encouraging to 
to erect substantial and tasteful struct 
ye a ten-room brick building 
q ton will soon build a similar one, 
less. Stratford has just dedicated with 
remonies a fine building. New Haven will add 
its number of well-built houses, in all of which 
to ventilation and heat has been exercised. 
building a $75,000 high school. The Norwich 


Free has ed its year with a co of 
he Beene ye two hundred and twenty-five pati. uch 
is expected of the new principal, Prof. Keep. 


The New Haven schools open with over eleven thousand 
pupils, an increase of five hundred over last year. 


REE 
rH 
ef 


! 


uae 
—— 
SE 


B, B, Seely, Superintendent of Schools of Vicksburg, 
iss., after a careful study of the New Haven chee 
opted the system with success. This year hé hoped to 
bring several teachers with him on another visit, but was 
obliged to abandon with regret that part of his plan. 


IOWA, 


Normal Institute, conducted by Prof. F. 
lo, assisted ay Sock. Chevalier, of Ames, 
Marion Mattocks, of Des Moines, has just 
38 — two weees’ session. ret hundred 
an y-five enro! , & Very ng result 
to Superintendent Mrs. A. H. Smith wh> had taken 
great == nee. Ke neemal a encees. At the close of 
Institute teachers presented Mrs. Smith with a 
silver ice pitcher, as a token of their esteem and apprecia- 
tion of her efficient work during her four years’ service as 
County Superintendent. D. T. F. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The forty-sixth year of the State Normal School at 
Bridgewater, Mass., o Wednesday, Sept. 2, with an 
en ig class of seventy, twenty-two of whom were yo 
men. Of this class all but five are from high schools ont 

Several college graduates enter for the special 
course in the th art of teaching. The Chilian 
Government has sent two young men to this country to be 
educated for the profession of teaching, and the selection of 
the Bridgewater school is the result of a recent visit by the 
Chilian ambassador. 

There have been three changes in the Faculty, Miss E. 
H. Hutch a former graduate, and at the head of the 
— of and literature in the State Normal 
C of Nash , Lenn., has been ey a ye | 
posi in this school. Mr. F. W. Kendall, of the class of 
85, has pies copes instructor in the industrial labora- 
t in the department of natural science. 
of dena cokedl ta Bedford is at 2* f 
a sc ew , is at the head o: 

* of observation.” 

Large additions have been made during the summer to 
the biological cabinets by members of the “Science Club,” 
which is connected with the institution. With the largest 
number ever in attendance and a full corps of experienced 
and enthusiastic teachers, a successful year is anticipated. 


NEW YORK. 


EE 


The Teachers’ Institute last week at Watertown, under 
the charge of John H. French, LL.D., and Eugene Bouton, 
Ph.D., wasa success. ore than four hundred teach- 
ers were 


Miss Sarah Van Petten has been appointed a member of 
the Faculty of the Oswego State Normal School, and Prof. 
Clarence of Minnesota has been elected Prof 


essor 


5 


* 
J 


en a er ne BK Gosk, Pri 
try ve more than Qucre’ are seats for in the chapel 
This is much the number at the opening of the Fall 
term in the history of the school. 


The Bo coming of the. Fretenie State 
Normal dehool De. Palmer Pa , is four hundred in 
all departments. Miss Georgiana pe DAD 
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those who desire — or professional train- 

ing, with expenses red to a minimum, is superior. 
ester are filled to overflowing this 

fall. In several districts it has been necessary to rent 

Tooms to — the school buildings. A new school- 

house—a model in its way—is nearly completed, When it 

is, there will be thirty schools in in Rochester. About 350 

pupils entered the Free Academy. yo Ellis thinks 

work of last year was the best ever done in 

there. The order of numbering the 5** is to 

this year, Heretofore the ys was the first 

thes ildren of the first year 

e. 


Prof. F. E. Welles entered upon 
of the Advanced School, Utica, RBa 7. 
opened under more favorable circumstances, 
long acquaintance with Prof. Welles, both in and out 
the class-room, we Predict a Year of improvement. We 
congratulate Utica on having secured W.’s services. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The Fall term at Dartmouth Loaner’ ae with a fresh- 
man class of 108—academic 77, scien — 
college 18. The president of the college Kas * idden the 
sophmore class from engaging in any sort of rush upon the 
penalty of immediate and unconditional expulsion. Cane 
rushing h. as been done away with by sction of the soph- 
mores !ast spri 2 voting not to molest the fresh ne Fo 

they popes th canes. Foot-ball rush 

tional o — that much private Be Per The presi 

these occasions, and doub —— why the presid 
- taken such detided action. he Dartmouth poorer 
was expelled from college, Sept. ww for engaging in a rush, 
He was suspended last spring for a si offence, and 
had only been reinstated a few days. He has since been 
restored to his standing, his classmates pl themselves 
not to e in rushes or any of the questionable college 
pranks during the rest of their course. 


New Hampshire Conference Seminary, af ‘Tilton, opened 
with about 100 students. The Faculty has ney 
that of previous years. v. D.C. Knowles is president, | 
Prof. Williams takes Prof. Craigs’s place as her o 
takes the chair of Prof. 

. May Wells has been |}, 


Greek and Latin, and H. D. Yo 
Augsbu arg as teacher of art. Miss 
promoted to preceptress, and Prof. Bailey as preceptor. 

G. W. Patterson, of Lancaster, son of Hon. James W. 
Patterson, State ie of Instruction, was mar- 
ried, Sept. 1, to Miss Lilla O. Davidso: 


n, of Newtownville, 
Mass., ormerly teacher of Latin in Concord High !School. 


H. W. Kittredge, princi of Dover H School, —2 
married during Srcdtion Miss Mavion “it Thacher, of 
Brandon, Vt. 


The Nashua Board of Education have voted to employ a 
special teacher of drawing at a salary of $1,000. 


ag = = Exeter Academy opened for the year on Wednes- 
day, Sept. 9, with the largest number of students for 
several years, The g um, work on which has alread 
been begun, will be of brick, 100 b 
$20,000. It is to be completed by ovem ber. 


NEW JERSEY. 


The schools of Newark opened ewe aap Ae the 4th. The 
school buildings here all had a thorough overhauling, and 
are now in excellent condition. At no time in the 
of the schools has there been brighter prospects for th 
uniform progress. 


Prof. Baxter Merwin, for many years teacher of lan- 
guages in the High Schonl, has resigned. Prof. Mathews, 
ormerly of Simpson’s College, Towa, is to.take his place. 


** L. Vreeland, teacher of methods in the Cit 
School, has been promoted to the Vice-Princi, 
ani ot the same school. 


Samia Bomey, ta bey Smith, —— 
Saratoga d 


Shepard, and Giffin were at uring the he ‘National 
Convention. 


At the last meeting of the Board of of Education it was 
decided to build a new *2 building of sixteen rooms in 
the Thirteenth Ward. Thirteen — a two ro of re 
largest schools in the dite There are 
buildings in the city uni er the charge of ——— 

elivered an address at the 


princi 
Supt. Wm. N. Barringer deli 
ng of the Packard’s Business College, New York. 
His subject was the “ — of —— * Business.”’ 
Those who heard his address speak of it in the highest 
terms. 
OHIO. 


The Cleveland City Teachers’ Institute opened on a, 7, 
and continued three days. Dr. E. E. White, of Cincinna 
—— Bs rintendent Ainsdale, ** 
ers. He gave a course on man 

ie *— one on as panne out of psychology. 
These courses were adm ein conception delivery, 
and were received with much _ favor. . White's 
lecture was on “‘ The Seven Elements of Power in 
Government,” and was a most admirable > The 
superintendent and * assistants, ovens Ee —— 
of education mainly to Dr. White, confined their 

ytop pointe: 


On the 10th the schools The following is 
organization of the — i ee and —S 


Superintendent, four s teachers 
ur traiais — thir thirty-four rin- 


his 


four training school school 
ihre tatercot and enthusiasm of the 
a ane ecks ware all eat eouat trl » Gad Saat 
shadowed a most successful year’s work. B. U. H 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Miss Abbie Low, Supervisor of Primary 
Mrs. Susan — —— joe 
Summer School 
their time there well spent. 
Misses Taylor and Tho 
ence of the North East 
Erie Schoo 
Bont on  Aboee Atty apy 
a — 
coed, failed to 


made Principal o spent Union schools. Prot. Jas. W. |be 


at 


and 
of the 
—*8 of —2 experi- 
have been called to the 


for teachers closed 
out of three hundred ex- 


y | er the 


Gi. Corbin goes to Alexandria: and at 
— 


— — term, 


Prof. L. S. Shimmell has been re-elected 
tingdon Borough 


Evans 
M. G. Bram- 
Fey work tw antick. 


Principal of the 
Schools, which opened Sept. 

Prof. H. C. — —J with 
the High School as salary raised to $2,000. 
ai} — te bo be made in Philadelphia do away with 

the Board of old district 


ucation and return to the old sys- 
a, = it is — probable that oer sentiment will allow 


Hun 





PERSONAL. 


Supt. Epson. ene Bere born in Montello, the 
ty seat of — — in 1851 

he wastwelvoyearsaf age. In 1868 

his tomiie to Vermont. In 1 he gradu- 

ated from the er oy (Vt.) State Normal School, and in 
1878 the degree of A.B. was conferred upon — In 1881 
Dartmouth —— the honorary: doanes of A.M, — 


Bi eect tpn Sn ee 


rincipalsht 
— poy yt Edson taught 
e public Ry of Vermont and and from 


has | 2 2— Vt. Durm past year Edson 
periniendent of schools at ‘Attleboro, Mass. While 
Si the biter — had special occasion to study the 
— schoo! one of Eastern Massachusetts. Last 
une Mr, n conducted a Setehers’ in institute at Seattle, 
Washington Territory, for several weeks. 
ADDISON B. PoLAND, ‘iit ee 
— of the Jersey Ci 
Y. He is about 


oo pear of ‘the High Beh host + 
isa isduate “ Wes- 


leyan University, Middletown ¢ Conn, be 
taking ing of the grammar sch 


ass., lea agg eal the eee i 
ham (Mass, h Se m thete ship 


the Prine themes to Tienbure 
aay te of the Thon School 
Smee Se | the man 
who —— in 
ton & Son, of Jen making fame 
and others. His school work is backed hoy = 
fessionals, among his testimo being a a — 
from President S. L: Caldwell, of Vassar College. 


mtly been made Prin- 
Yea from the Prin- 


Professor of Greek and Latin in the Jersey 


a or at — FF up ame 
that place, and later, graduated 
Bates’s College at Cee 
a colle te geen of 1077 and 1e7o be 
g a nm, Me. T lea 24 
in 1881, he per for a year prino of the Lebanon * 
Academy ; ; he has been principal of the grammar sc 
at Weymouth, Mass. 


Mr. THos. M. TAYLOR, President of the Board of Educa- 
tion of District No. 4, Mt. Vernon, Westchester County, has 
endeared himself to the teachers by his minent fair- 
ness to, and sympathy for, them in il their efforts. He is 
a trustee not only in — — in fact, act. paying frequent 
visits to the three schools in his district, advising, counsel- 

‘is and teachers. <A tho: 

‘orms all his ution as 

president on fair business prince ples and to the satisfaction 
of all with whom he is associated. The people will do well 


upon to remain. 


Mr. JAMEs L. MorGAN, President of the —*38 of Trus- 
tees of district No. 5, is willing to make a personal sacrifice 
of time and means to serve the public and its interests in 
educational work. He is honest, active ay 1, and =a 
cient, a has visited the school under h 
quently, that he understands the merits and defen defects 2** 
as well as any one except the principal. 


It will be most fying to the teachers of New York to 
know that DAvID badly hurt 
by being run over in the streets of this city a few months 
ago, hes co fas sooo vered 20-09 De ails bo vomne his ties 
os chairman of achers’ Committee. It is doubtful if 
monnber of i age well sang hop, soantened. he. Mover 
mem of the or 
Rave in 1871. He has vast — ———— 
tend, but never ects his official duties. He is 
affable and easily approached. . 
One of the most active members of the present New York 
Board of —— is the Hon. GILBERT H. CRAWFORD, 
now * ebm his second term. leggy and a lawyer Dy” a 
—— — —— the eve. 
3 His as © Grewiera, 
—— aides in in tt the" Methotint his ache aw 
Hev. the — and p 
undertaker. 


tho h comparatively 
has won marked success at the _ — 
summer residence in Nyack. He is — 


consists of a wife and four chllaren—ewo, boy bo; 
d , and is wo, boys and 


two girls. Heisa 
as ‘‘ the teachers’ friend.” “in the hands o¢ » —** men the 


cause of popular education is secure. 


WILBUR F. Hupson, Esq , the President of the New York 
Teachers’ tion, is Principal of Grammar School 
No, 18. and clerk of the N Ward Board of Trustees. 
Like Mr. Bo 28 worker, He is a graduate of 
the New Yon 


B. D. L. pee ain ies Ah 
J. Haggerty as President ¢3 the New York Teachers’ Asso- 
ciati on & — School 0. 8 for for 
more uarter S comers, His school ‘ways 
heen one of the the city. It was a very 
famous anes er his venerable Dr. 


who sacceeded Mr. Francis 


ot Ot ps> Hours, Esq., 


ath teachers clerk of the 
teachers of New 
generally known 


ee des 





he isa poet of no Mesa 


rank. 


Some at Lis rams wien le 


Illinois, 
to 1884 he was co of the State Normal School | First 


CHARLES S. HASKELL, who sticceeds JMr. ars ag as | Jared S. 
High 
School, was born at Auburn, Maine, a 1856; he pA a the 


+96 retain hive in the Board as long as he can be prevailed | and 


— 





have found their way into the school readers, are perfect 
little gems, destined, no doubt, to live a long time. Som: 
of his war lyrics, born of his at tring and romantic experi- 

en>23 in the Union Army, have a geauine ring and a fire 
ab out them, 


NEW YORK CITY. 





in the city 


the summer all the school polldings 
mproveme = 


During 

have been —— ly overhanled and many 
made, For this purpose about $90,000 has been expended, 
which includes considerable sanitary improvemeut. Thirty: 
three of the buildings have received repairs and Pointing, 
and new seats and desks have been supplied many, 
No. 3, in the Ninth Ward, has received a new mineral case. 
In addition to the amount expended for these purposes, 
the — — $41,077.50 has been paid out for new steam. 
us and for repairs and alterations. The 
ch have heen newly supplied are Nos. 8, 11, 21, 
23, 26, 31, 32 and 67. Alterations, ets end changes 
have heen made in the steam heating of Schools Nos. 9, 33. 
84and 75. Additions have been made to several of the 
buildings for the greater ao pee moped “4 ils, * being 
— ani SOOO es he : : between 
The new — in oe of erection 
are in a more or less completed condition. No. 82, at the 
corner of First Avenue and Seventieth Street, will be ready 
y h: Another new building is on 
West Tenth a in the Ninth Ward; another at No. 42 
Street, in the Seventeenth Ward, and another on 
112th Street, near Third Avenue, in the Twelfth Ward, 
They are expected to be completed before winter. The 
average daily attendance at the close of the spring term 
was 140,145 pupils, an increase of 3,195 over the year pre 

vious. 


Ts it in the power of any principal in ys city to break 
down any subordinate teacher if he sees fit to do so ? T™ 
is an is an important uestion. An influential female principal 

wea hee : “Tf we don’t want a teacher we will not have 

e the work on to her so hot and heavy 

a gets zick and leaves, or else seeks a transfer, This ig 

Fae a fact.” Said — * —*8P her by teacher is the 

reperous we can her our examina. 

tions.”” Another boasted that she permitted a young lady 
to be appointed in her school on the distinct understanding 

that she was to “‘ mash up” at her first examination. 

Two old and faithiul teachers of twenty-two years’ standing 

have been driven out by slow persecution, to make room 

7 alt One died 0! a broken heart, and the 

other 


that 


inted to succeed Mr. 
o — High School 
ee t Grammar School No. 75, one of 
ools in this city. He is also clerk’ of the 
ard — of Trustees. As sae & of the 
Teachers’ Life Aeenrence Association of this city for many 
years, his labors have been enormous. Ha been asso- 
Pree | ciated with the Evening -- School for a long time as 
Vice-Princi he is the m to have the place. 
Acknow by all to > af the f foremost teachers in 
New York, he owes his — not only to his superior 
talents attainments, but to his prodigious capacity for 
wor! 


The onl. 


thing that can ibly reconcile the teachers 
ae? 


York to Ax loss 0} Rores G. BEARDSLEE, Esq, 

ucation, is the fact that he has te 
—2* an honorable appointment under that Board, which 
he has served for fifteen consecutive years with such un- 


rough | swerving fidelity. 


Reelin bath Saent bese rammar School No. 69, in 
has been one of the most select 
ng scholars 
MATTHEW J, 
ent, is also 
school in West 
y education and 
ffalo, commencing his career 
tt schools. His preferment in the 
has been rapid and brilliant. 8 
married Miss Harkness, a teacher in the Normal (Coll 
He is fond of wth a very domestic in his habits. 
Vice-Princi = 
* 


fainous 
md Street. Ho is a physician 
— to ew York from “Bu 


SCHAUFFLER, Esq., son of Rev. 
> one of the most eminent teachers “oe 
a leading candidate or e posi ion ie 

e death of Dr. Schemm. He is a well-known 
in every good work connected 


Miss ANNIE M. HOFFMAN, Principal of the Female De- 
ig | Ba sister bel toa gr ag family of ‘eachers. 
is Principal Primary Bepartment of 
No, 88; and another is the highest lad 
rs eg in Mr. ohn D. Robinson’s celebrated boys’ sch 
a occupy their own ele 
n Fifty- Street. Miss Annie 
was a leading teacher in Dr. Finch’s schoolin West Fortieth 
Street when she was chosen by the trustees of the as 2 
second Ward to her present responsible c 
is a teacher of a >< en and has a most t ma 
e |school. The strife for ad to this school is so great 
that the will peep reqaize 5 now building, 

Miss A M. ELLiort, Principal of the Primary Depart- 
ment, isa quiet and like teacher, long-known in the 
ward and respected by Her first assistant, Mis: Julia 

. Root, is a prominent member of St. Timothy’s Church, 
ears a successful teacher in the Twenty- 
school has one of the finest locations 


JARED S. BABCOCK, —4" who 
—— of the L sep Behe to associate himself 

th the old and o; publishing house of A. S. Barnes & 

, was formerly of Grammar School No. 54 in 

Twelfth Ward, and official reader to the Board of Hduce 
tion. He is the author of “ Babcock’s lier,” 
which has been a boon to the teachers y 
which is really one of the best “ ers’ tools” extant. 
He has been influential in educational circles for years, and 
when Mr. Kiddle resigned, he was the most prominent cal 
didate for his place. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR OVERWORKED PROFESSIONAL MEN. 
Dr. Cuas. T. Mrrowen., Canan N. Y., says: 


recently resigned the Prin 





that ree Lae qu gee Aeepeenpanatied pervow 
energy.” 
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y LETTERS. 


— 

The statement made in the JOURNAL, Aug. 22d, that 
the sides and the diagonal of a square are not necesss- 
rily incommensurable, or in other words, that the /2 
can be € in finite terms by changing the 
nominator (I sup he means the radix) from 10 to 17, 
jconsider to be incorrect. : 

In order to show that there is no line, however short, 
that will be contained an exact number of times in the 
side and the diagonal of a square, I will produce the 
jemonstration given in Loomis’ Geometry, Book IV 


prop. 35 








“Let ABCD bea square, and A-C its diagonal ; AC 
and A B have no common measure. 

“ In order to find the common measure, if there be 
one, we must apply C Bto C A as often as it is con- 


tained in it. For this purpose, from the center C, with 
aradius C B, describe the semi-circle EBF. We per- 
ceive that C B is contained once in C A, With a re- 
mainder A E, which remainder must be compared with 
BC, or its equal A B. 

“ Now since the angle A B Cis a right angle, A B is 
tangent to the circumference ; and AE: AB::AB:AF 
(Peop. 29, Cor. 1.) Instead, therefore, of comparing A E 
with A B, we may substitute the equal ratio of A B to 
AF. But A B is contained twice in A F, with a re- 
mainder A E, which must again be compared with A B. 
Instead, however, of comparing A E with A B, we may 
again employ the equal ratio of A Bto A F. Hence at 
each operation we are obliged to compare A B with 
AF, which leaves a remainder A E; from which we 
see that the process will never terminate, and there- 
fore there is no common measure between the diagonal 
and side of a square ; that is, there is no line, however 
small, which is contained an exact number of times in 
each of them.” 

This demonstration is conducted on the same_prin- 
ciple that. we find the G. C. D. of two numbers, and 
that after every division there is always a remainder, 
no difference how small the side of the. square may be- 
come, and at the moment the side of the square be- 
comes a point or zero, the diagonal also becomes 
a point, but the instant before they came to a point 
there was the same ratio between the side and the diag- 
onal as there was at the beginning. 

If it were trne, “‘ By a change of notation from 10 to 
17 will make every geometric ratio commensurable and 
expressible in finite numbers,” then the “‘ squaring of 
the circle,” ** the duplication of a cube,” and the * tri- 
section of an angle”—questions which have elicited the 
attevtion of all the great mathematicians since the 
days of Pythagoras and Archimedes—would also be ex- 
pressible in finite numbers, which has been demonstrat- 
ed, beyond the shadow of a doubt, to be as impossible 
to express them in finite numbers, as it isto have two 
hills without a hollow between them. 

However, we would request the author to produce 
his demonstration, for rone would be better 
than the writer, if. he can show hy a change in nota- 
tion, or otherwise, that there is no such thing as in- 
commensurable lines. For it would throw a flood of 
light upon that host of integrals in the Calculus which 
have thus far baffled all efforts to integrate them ; and 
thus render mathematics, in the strict sense of the 
word, an exact science. J. R. BALDWIN. 

Blue Grass, Iowa. 


Reply to Mr. Baldwin.—A very interesting review 
of Prof. J. R. Baldwin, in relation to geometric com- 
mensurability is courteously acknowledged. Loomis’ 
demonstration, by which he assumes to prove something 
M.negative ground, is not good mathematical ic. 
Geometry calis for demonstrable facts, and naught 
What is based on affirmative ground admits of demon- 
stration. When arguments, conducted on principles 
of the G. C. D. of two numbers, make squares re- 
= py ints, logic changes — — else ; and 

v2, there is no ‘“‘square of two” in geometry, 
ad hence there can be no root. The least numeric 
value which can be given to a geometric square is 4, 
the least root is 2, as the least numeric value of a 
geometric diameter is 1, and of a circumference 8 +. 

The Prop. 85, Book IV, Loomis’ geometry, would be 
Uassailable if 


































lines were not divisible. Con- 
Wary to conventional lines, which receive their valua- 
tion from measured le the tric lines are 


valued by their number of even paris into which they 
ue divided in order to be computible. The divisions of 
geometric lines must be changed when the 
position, the form, or the magnitude of that to which 
"Whe ct ihe time are related, © ’ 

, "hen iagram (to Prop. 35, 
; ided the radius C H, perpendicular to the diameter 
F, and the chord E H 1s drawn, then the side E H, of 
71; square to the circle is given. The triangle 
Eis evidently one-half an inscribed square to the 
quare A BCD. Dividing the radius C B into 120 even 

and dividing the chord E H into 170 even 

“0, at toe imtersection I, the 85th division of the 
chord E H shall 
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: lot sector — area 


Side CI of equare-C1 E K, and as Side CB : Side C: 


GE: 
wees suneles ta eo chotrn te, how’ froin the divistuns 
given, a number of areal units can be constructed which 
will prove the two areas, C I E K and A B C D in the 
ree fee 47th Prop.). 
ulti — wy wee eee SER, 
then we in the following values : : 
85288 — 24480 — Side Clin common multiples, 
120 288 — 34560 — Side C B in common multiples. 
To obtain the number of areal units for the root of 


. | the py tht) ny de, oe To obtain the num- 
ber 


areal units for the root of the square A BC D, 
divide by 16}$. Thus, we obtain : + 12 — 2040 
— areal units in root; 34560 + 16} — 2040 — areal 
in root. (2040)* — 4161600 — number of areal units 
in either square. Proportional numeric areal value 
of the unit 12 in the side is 144. Proportional 
numeric areal value of the unit 16}4 in the side is 
288. Henee, the squere A B C D is equal in area to 
4161600 x 888 — 1198540800, and the square CJ EK is 
equal in area to 4161600 x 144 = 599270400. Thus, two 
ratios are proven. An areal ratio of 1:2; 2 lateral 
ratio of 17:24, Cas. DE MEDIC. 


ANSWERS. 
In my opinion the answer to Question 27, published 
in the JouRNAL June 6, is wrong. The question was: 


‘If, when I sell cloth for 8s. 9d, per yard, I gain 12 
r cent.; what per cent. will be when it is sold 


Now, it is self-evident that the answer is not correct, 
for since 8}-. give only —* cent. gain, how could the 
difference between 8$s. 10}s. (or 14s.) give the dif- 
ference between 12 and 34, or 22 percent? Your cor- 
respondent says the answer is 34+per cent. Take this 
simple statement by proportion : 

105s. : 126s. : : 12 per cent. : (14). 

Hence the result is 14% per cent. H. B. 

No. The question is not one of proportion between 
the different prices of the goods, but a proportion of 
per cent. by increased gain—hence : 

100: 12 :: 109 : 12% 

105—123 —923—7,', shillings (first cost per yard). 
8}s.—7,s.=—1y58. profit per yard. 
10}s.—7 748. =2$s. profit. 

14 : 26 :: 12 : 82 

.*. The proportion of per cent. is 12 : 32; an actual 
gain of 20 per cent. 2 

. de M. 


The above are both wrong. Take a simpler illustration: 

Suppose I sell goods at $5.60 per yard and thereby gain 

—* cent,, what percent. will I gain if I sell at $6 per 
? 


y 
First find the cost, $5.60+112=—§$5, cost per yard; 


selling at $6, I gain $1. One dollar is what per cent. of 
$5? 1.00+5=20 per cent. 

Cloth sold at 8s. 91, — 8.750 gives a n of 12 
cent. First find the cost by dividing selling price 


by 1+ the percent of the gain. 8.75 + 1.12 = 7.8125s, 

7 me same seld at 10s. 6d. = 10.58. gives a gain 10.5— 
7.8125 = 2.6875s. gain. Gain divided by cost gives 
gain per cent 2.6875 + 7,3125 = .84} = 34} per cent. 


40. I measure off a piece of 100 rods in diame- 
ter; then fence it, and then take a horse and tether him 
with a rope fifty rods in length, toa post of the fence. 
On how much pasture can he graze? H. E, 





Let A M B P denote the circular niece of ground. 
Diameter = 100 rds., the radius = 50 rds. Let P denote 
the post. The rope is 50 rds. = radius. With P as centre 
and radius = 50 rds. = length of rope, describe a second 
circle. The circumferences of the two circles will in- 
tersect at two points as A and B, then will 
inclosed by the ares AO Band A P 
over which the horse can graze. . 
Since A P and P B are each radius of the second circle 


h 
ference ; hence arcs A P Ba 


nd A O B are each the third 
part of the circumference. A B is common chord of 
these arcs. From P draw P O perpendicular AB 


to 

Tt booste A 3 28 D, ond abvo Berens me 008.8 PS 
is itself bisected by the chord A is 25 
APB Oi a sector, whose arc is 
of the circle. A BO is a segme 
ing area. Such figures can 
mately. Circumference of t 
= $14,15926+ rds. Arc AO 
-71975+ aréa of sector A P B 
99875 


ah 
i 
ceed 
fi 
shes 


5 
nig 
. 

= 


Lod 
me ae 
2 
“PR 
re 
w 
51.08 


: 


2500 —625 = 48, 
0254; rds. area of the triangle AP B— 
X 25 = 108252175 . rds. Area of segment = area 





1585.462+- sq. rds. In the grazing area there are two 
such segments, = 3070.9244- sq. rds. 9070.924+ sq. 
rds. + 160 = 19.1982-+- acres. D. 
51. A bank by discounting a note at 6 per cent., 
a discount equal to6 1-2 per cent. interest. How 
was the note discounted before it became due ? 
D. 0.8 
Let xe=time. 
** g100 representface note. 
Then $100—62—proceed at 6 per cent. bank dis. 
100 


——— — present woith at 6 1-2 per cent, 





14 —— 
100 
100 
therefore 100—62—- ——— 
14 
100 
" 89.r? 
clearing 1004+ a2— —-—100 
100 
39a" 
— ew 
100 


892-*¥— Or 
anf f — 144 yrs.—1 yr., 108 days. 
B 


55. Please parse underscored words: ‘‘I want to be 
quiet and to be let alone.” W. H. B. 

In the sentence, **I want to be quiet and to be let 
alone,” *‘to be quiet” is the direct object of “want”; 
**to be” has ‘‘quiet” for an attribute complement. For 
the infinitive and ticiple perform the functions of a 
verb and noun. ‘‘To be let alone” is the direct object 
of ‘‘want”’ understood ; ‘‘to be let” is pres. infin. pass. 
and has ‘“‘alone” for attr. compl. 8. A. 8. 


56. Why do we dream ? N. B. B. 

Mahan, in his ‘‘ Mental Philosophy,” says: “ In con- 
sequence of peculiar attitudes of the body, or states of 
the physical or mental system, certain feelings are 
awakened in the mind,” 8. A. 8. 


58. Why do we point off as many decimal places in 
the product as there are in both multiplicand and mul- 
tiplier ? W. H. B. 

(.5X.4)=(%5 X yo) = 7% OF .20, or .2, etc. In multiply- 
ing decimals we multiply both numerator and denom- 
inator, which being expressed by the decimal point. is 
found to contain as many decimal places as both numer- 
ator and denominator. 8. A. 8. 


61. Why is ‘‘were” pluralized in the following: ‘This 

were a wicked pretension”? (Harvey's Grammar.) 
W. H. B. 

To express the thought subjunctively ; but this form 
of expresion is rapidly going out of use. D. 


62. Who invented the multiplication table ? 


W. H. B. 
Pythagoras. D, W. 


64. Please give the meaning of the following sentence 
come in Reed & Kellogg's ‘“‘ Higher Lessons in Eng- 
ish ” : 

** My having in Sanscrit, ii e 
Orlando’s beard, is a younger brother’s revenue.” 
A. F.C, 

The word “ knowledge” can be used in the place of 
“having.” Orlando’s beard was very thin. In olden 
times the older brother received the greater share of 
the father's property. The sentence means, ‘‘I know 
but little about Sanscrit language. ’ 7 WH & 


65. Can “« perfect * be compared ? 
** Perfect,” cannot be compsred. D. 


66. In the sentence, ‘“‘I want books to read,” would 
** books ” or “* books to read ” be the object ? 

** Books” is the direct object of the verb “‘want,” and 
“to read” is an adverbial element of purpose, modifying 
“want.” It is equivalent to “I want books that I may 
read them.” F. V. I. 


QUESTIONS. 


74. (a) In how mony minutes after 4 o’clock will the 
hour and minute hands be 5 minute spaces apart ? 

(6) In how many minutes after 4 o’clock will the hour 
and minute hands be at right angles to each other, 








A D900 ft., AC 4 ft., A B+B D—120 ft., an 
le[C A Bis 90°. Re uired A B. 
saw this problem in the JouRNAL two or three y ear 
wi saw the sclution; have tried it at inter 
vals, but now give it up. Would like a solution. 
Stuyvesant, Columbia Co., N. Y. E. H. 
76. A man bought a piece of land for $3000, agreein 
cent. interest, and to pay principal an 

installments ; how muc 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


A History OF THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
FROM THE REVOLUTION TO THE CIVIL Wark. By John 
ee Volume II, New York: D. Apple- 
ton +0. 


This volume opens with the seventh chapter of the 
work, beginning with the settlement of ; and 
includes seven chapters, ending with the discovery of 
the Columbia river by Robert Gray. The work is so 
exactly what the author set out to make it that one can- 
not get a better understanding of its scope than by read- 
ing the historian’s own words. He says: 
“The subject of my narrative is the of 
the people of the United States of America m 
the close of the War for Independence down to 
the opening of the war between the States. In the 





course of this narrative much, indeed, must be written | {h, 


ot wars, conspiracies, rebellions ; of Presidents, of 


Congresses, of embassies, of treaties, of the ambition of | tanta: 


iD 
political Jeaders in the Senate-h and of the rise of 
great parties in the nation. Yet the history of the * 
ple shall be the chief theme. At every stage of the 
splendid progress which separates the America of 
Wasbington and Adams from the America in which we 
live, it shall be my purpose to describe the dress, the oc- 
cupations, the amusements, the literary canons of the 
times; to note the changes of manners and morals ; 
to trace the growth of that humane spirit which abol- 
ished punishment for debt, which reformed the disci- 
pline of prisons and of jails, and which has, in our own 
time, destroyed slavery and lessened the miseries of 
the dumb brutes. Nor shall it be less my aim to re- 
count the manifold improvements which, in a thousand 
ways, have multiplied the conveniences of life and 
ministered to the happiness of our race; to describe 
the rise and progress of that long series of mechanical 
inventions and discoveries which is now the admiration 
of the world, and our just pride and boast ; to tell how, 
under the mes — ** and pence, there 
sprang up, in the course of a le century, a prosper- 
ity unparalleled in the annals of human affairs ; how, 
from a state of great poverty and feebleness, our coun- 
try grew rapidly to one of opulence and — how 
her agriculture and her manufactures flourished to- 
gether; how, by a wise system of free education and a 
free press, knowledge was disseminated, and the arts 
and sciences advanced ; how the ingenuity of her 
ple became fruitful of wonders far more astonishing 
than any of which the alchemists had ever dreamed.” 

The originality of the author’s idea, the immense 
amount of labor involved in the work ; and the extra- 
ordinary value of the result—cannot fail to arrest the 
attention of every intelligent reader. 


THE NEw GyMNaSsTICS FOR MEN, WOMEN, AND CBIL- 
Dusx. By Dio Lewis, A.M.,M.D. New York : Clarke 
O08. 


There are very few readers to whom the system of 
exercise in this book can be at the present time en- 
tirely new. So wide has been the book’s popularity, 
and so practical its influence, that even those that never 
heard of it by name have come from imitation to put 
its system in eaten. But although it has done won- 
ders for the physical devel t of thousands, there 
yet remain thousands to be benefited. It is not a book 
that can grow out of fashion until health itseJf shall 
have become an antiquated style. The system pro- 
vides for the judicious and proportionate exercise of 
every of thie body ; and numerous illustrations 
in the book go to make plainer, if possible, the descrip- 
tions of the text. Ev teacher that makes any pre- 
tension to physical drill in school ht to have this 
book, Not only was it first in the when originally 
published, but it has held its position ever since. 


Lives or Hon. GROVER CLEVELAND AND Hon. THOMAS 
A. Henpricks. By Thomas W. Handford. Illus- 
trated. Paper. Chicago and New York: Belford, 
Clarke & Co. ; 


It may seem rather late to be receiving a last year’s 
campaign document, but subsequent events have ren- 
dered this book something more. It is nowa y 
of one of our Presidents, and one that has justified up 
to date all the good things predicted of in this 
book. It will perhaps at this time be more —** 
than ever to refer to the previous record of the 
man in the nation. It is the caress Bray: of brilliant 
— rere how the — accep’ — of * — 
but of sturdy, honest, p ic ce, W S 
proved its worth by success. It is a book worth read- 


ing. 


Due SouTn. By M. M. Ballou. Boston: Houghton; 
Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 
The author of ‘“‘ Due West” met with 
ment as fairly justified him in 
— in Cuba. The book presents a compre- 
and a sojourn 
hensive view of the island, and with power the 
political and moral darkness have so long en- 
shrouded it, The author also gives a view of the inter- 
esting inhabitants and a glance at the beautiful flora 
and vegetation of the island. The great 
its phical position, its present condition, 
and. the proposed of commerce with our own 
country, render Weed or bed unusual interest in the 
eyes of the world, particularly of Americans. 
SHAKESPEARE’S TWELFTH NIGHT. 
Wright. Oxford, Eog. At the 
Millan & Co. 


This is one of the 
gpeare’s plays. It is 


such 
the it vol- 


Edited by W. Aldis 


: Me- 


Press series of Shake- 
edited and accompanied 


of notes of a voyage to the tropics | by 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


by notes that occupy_more than half of the. volume, 
ich is in very handy pocket form, well printed on 
good paper, and bound in strong, flexible cloth covers. 
yet it is one of the neatest and handiest of 


O TENDER Dotores. By the Duchess. 
BaRBaRA HEATHCOTE’S By Rosa Nouchette Ca- 


rey. 

THE LADY WITHTHE Rusiks. Translated from the Ger- 
man of E. Marlitt. By Mrs. A. L. Wister. 
Prices respectively, 50 cents, 50 cents, and $1.25, 
Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


The Duchess is hardly at her best in long stories; 
yet there is something quite irresistible in Dolores Lorne, 
the heroine of the tale. As for the circumstances sur⸗ 
rounding her, the “* web of mystery” is 
tional affair, and was long ago worn threadbare. But 
the love-making, of which there is abundance, is alto- 
gether enjoyable. ‘All mankind loves a lover,” and 
ere are three lovers here, with all the wegen ac- 
companiments of moods, frowns, bitter iles, and 

izi misunderstandings. Perhaps the most 
original character in the book is Mrs. Dovedale, who 
says the ~ things with the most infantile grace 
im le. 

e special “‘ trial” of Barbara M. Heathcote seems to 
be that she is not as s,00d-looking as the “‘ rest of. the 
family,” and is consequently obliged to make up for it 
by being saucy and interesting, and the latter she cer- 
tainly 1s. Her elder sister is a * * —* oung 
lady who has also had her trials, and em brave- 
ly. The brother Leigh is a handsome, easy-going 
young fellow, best described by his nickname “‘ Gypsy. 
One of the very delightful ay ofthe story is 
Sir Geofrey Hunsden, a bluff, hearty, fox-hunting 
young. baronet whom the reader cannot help liting, 
and who is pretty well liked by all the people of the 
sto The author undeniably has considerable power 
in the delineation of quiet home life and every-day 


people. 

The Lady with the Rubies inhabits a dark room of a 
dark German castle, quite unbeknown to most of the 
family—being frequently taken by the children for a 
ghost, and occasionally terrifying the servants out of 
their wits. Just why this strange lady behaves in this 
strange fashion, our diligent search has failed to dis- 
cover. It is a deep, dark secret of Herr somebody, whose 
schemes seem to be bitterly opposed Frau somebody 
else. The lady is very beautiful; she is likewise the 
rightful heir to great possessions—or the mother of the 
rightful heir, or else his daughter. However this may be, 
does not matter ; the heir turns up in due season,.de- 
feating all the wicked plots of his wicked relations. 
The hero is a fine young man who, beneath a gentle 
exterior, carries, as usual, a will ofiron, It is needless 
to say that he surmounts all difficulties and marries 
the lady of his love. But the rubies have a baleful 
tendency ; they have been the cause of all these com- 
plications, and no one will wear them. 


A History OF THE UNITED STATES FOR SCHOOLS; 
with an Introductory History of the Discovery and 
English Colonization of North America, With ma 

illustrations, and questions. By Alexander 
ohnston. New' York: Henry Holt &Co. $1.40. 


To the many histories of the United States another is 
added. The reader at once asks, why? The answer 
may be found when the come eee for which this 
book has been written is unde - It is not intended 
as a story book, neither is it a picture book. Illustra- 
tions in the shape of pictures have been restricted to 
cuts of such persons and things as are pertinent to the 
text. They ve been introduced with regret, only 
because of a prejudice to a school history not so illus- 

The design 


——— e 
end in view. The result he 
amount of information within 


volume, he wee ref 
bound, and is a valuable —— our 
text-books, 


MAGAZINES. 

The current September issue of the Magazine o 
paper, by Mare a 
paper, 

Resting lace.” 
ington’s First Public 
M.; ‘“‘ Baltimore in 1861,” by 


Robinson : ‘‘ Beginnings of the Civil War in America,” | pieton 


General Thomas Jordan. C. 8. A.; “The Military 
Affairs of New York State in 1861.” by General Mere- 
dith Read ; “The Closing Days of XIV.” by Hon. 
James W. Gerard, and “‘ Tributes to General Grant,” by 
several prominent people. 


mn GAN er foe Be . es Cretan pome cheese. 
figure esigns, e or sketching on linen, 
outline embroidery. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

The Leonard Scott Publication Co., publishers of 
ightly Review, have com- 
their own prin and 

ts will ap- 





oy wets tt September tne, ther 
ir % of the com- 
sear promptly. Phe panting deparement of th 


Sept. 19, 1885. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

The price of 's Indian Names, recently noti 
by ts ie $1.35, tnclading’ postage Address York, 
“ Sanskrit Primer,” now 
Ginn & Co., will be ready Oct. 15. 


PAMPHLETS, 


Health Statistics of Women College Graduates ; p, 
of a Special Committee of the Association of (yj. 
* Alumnse; Annie G. Howe, Chairman. Togeti, 
statistical tables collected by the Massach use, 
Bureau of Statistics and Labor. 
Catalogue of the Owenton .) High School, Wal 
8S. Smith, M.S., Principal. saa _ 
Catalogue of Cherokee National Male Seminary, 19. 
85. W. I. Davis, A.M., Principal. 

Annual Report of the Kansas City Public Schoo}, 
1884-5. J. M. Greenwood, Superintendent. — 
Catalogue of the Illinois State Normul Universit, 
1884-5, Normal, Ill., for the year ending June 25, 199; 
Edwin C. Hewitt, LL.D., President. ; 
The Interoceanic Problem and Scientific Solution. 4, 
address before the Amierican Association for the Aj. 
vancement of Science, at Ann Arbor, Mich., Aug. » 
1885. By. Elmer L. Corthell. 
Catalogue of the State Normal School, Fredonia, y. 
Y. Francis B. Palmer, Ph.D., Principal. 
Tongalo University, Miss., 1884.5. Rev. G. 
Pope, A.M., President. 

Announcement of School of Elocution and Expr 
sion. Mrs. Katharine Westendorf, Principal, Cincip. 
nati, Ohio. 

The North, Central and South American Exposition, 
orem of the commercial and _ industrial unity ¢ 
he Three Americas. Statement, Prospectus and Dp. 
scription, New Orleans, 1885. 

Re of the Public Schools of Steelton, Pu., 1999 
85. E. McGinnes, A.M., Principal. 

Catalogue of Kingsley Seminary. Joseph H. Ket 
A.M., Principal, 1884-85, Bloomingdale, Tenn. 
Proceedings of the Georgia State Teachers’ Associ. 
tion, held at Atlanta, July 21, 22, 28, 1885. W. J. Mo 
Kemie, A.M., President. 

Third Annual Catalogue of the Iuka Normal Institute, 
H. A. Dean, A.M., Principal, Iuka, Miss. 

Address of Hon. E. W. Sutherland, before the Alumni 
of the Louisiana University. 

Catalogue of the Academic Department of the Batavis 

Union School. Gardner Fuller, A.M., Supt.; 
Annual Reports of the School Committee of Newport, 
R. L, of the head master of Rogers High School, 
Frederick W. Tilton, A.M., and the Supt. of Public 
Schools, George A. Littlefield, A.M. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Indian Local Names with their Interpretation. 
Boyd. York, Pa.: Published by the Author. 
H of the United States for Schools, By Alexander John- 
ston. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
Due South, or Cuba Past and Present. By Maturin M. Ballou. 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth. $1.50. 
our Time. By 


Some Noted Tremont, Amicon, and Statemen of 
Canon Farrar, James T. Archibald Forbes, E. P. Whipple, 
* and others. Edited 
. ¥. Croweil & Co. 


By Stephen 6. 


James Parton, Louise Chan 
by James Parton. New York: T 


Chemical Probiems. Dr. Karl Stammer. Philadelphia: P. 
Blakiston, Son & Co. 75 cents. 


. . , Wi . i : 
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Twelfth Night. Clarendon Press Series. Edited by Wil'iam 
Aldis Wright, A.M., LL.D. Oxford Clarendon Press. 40 cents. 
The. Educational Clock Dial. New York: J. W. Schermerhon 
& Co. 50 cents. 


‘ Commonwealths, Michigan, a History of Gover- 
ments. By Thomas Mcintyre Cooley. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin &Co. Cloth. $1.25. 

The Story of Greece. By Prof. James A. Harrison. New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.50. 

resentation Essays From ** Prose Masterpieces.’’ New York: 
Py ig — Sons. Cloth. $2 00. sis 


Pilutarch’s Lives. Vols. I and II. Selected and Edited by Jobo’. 
White, LL.D. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. $15 


The Histories of Vois,I_ and II. Edited by Jo 
itnam’s Sons. Clot 


eo ae — ork: G. P. Pu 


Uncle Tom’s or Life Among the Lowly. By 3 
Beecher Boek, Beto Houghton, Mifflin & Go. Cloth. $1.0 
B.A. New 


H. 8. Hall, B.A., and R. 8. Knig 
ont Tacaiinn b Oo Cloth. $1.10. 


oy Rhetoric. Alfred H. Wi A.M. Chicago: 5 
f C. Griggs & Co. Cloth. piso. ** 


of Political . J. Le 

PLD. Now York: De Approtow & Oo” loth $1.00. 

Why we Believe the Bible. | ft oe 8.T.D. Ne 
York. D. Appleton & Co. 4 —_ 

Ry Plovence Warden. New York; D./ 

Co. Peper. 2 cents. . 

The Ol4 Doctor. By John Vance Cheney. New York: » 
Appieton & Co. Paper. 50 cenis. ‘ 

Sixth or Classic ish Reader. William Swinton. 5 
York: Ivison, he Taree Oo, Cloth. 


Firet Leseons ta Eoraiolog. and Hygiene. Thomas H. Dis 
more, Jr-, Ph.D, New Y: ‘f Potts Mesworth & Co. ; 
Phile Vernon and His School Masters. A Btory of Americ 
School Life, By Byron A. Brooks. New York: Phillips & Hu 
A Primer, Embracing the Sentence and Phonic Methods 
Reading. By J. H. Stickney. Boston: Gint 

















TEACHERS WANTED. |. 2ccton tows chm aoe 
lous escape from drowning when thirteen 
10ticed Mi and |of his companions were lost by the up-| § 
York, ne 3 e teachers setting of a boat, and he alone was saved. 
to fill pro ble vac — “And how did you escape their fate?’| § 
Mess, UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, asked one of the hearers. “I tid not go 
16 Astor Place, New York. | in te pote !"—Philadelphia Press. 
,. Lovell & Co., Managers. W. D. Kerr, Sec’y. * aid 
2g : Aanes: “ Mamma told you you 
“~~ ; were not to go to Bessie’s house.” — 
Ogether Sallie: “ I know she did, but I couldn’t 
iuseil UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS. |.aicy 
ancient and modern works of art, embracing | Agnes: “ Couldn't help it! Why ?” 
Walter — canned Sallie: *‘ Because old Satan tempted 
, isan Painting, Sculpture and Architecture. | me.” - 
jogether with Reproductions of the best | Agnes: “Then you should have put 
ichools, owes Satan behind you.” 4 
ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS ETC., Sallie : “‘ I did—but—he pushed me.” 
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CHORAL WORSHR, "Ue" and comp com iete 
Diagrams | | seeitbaGiose tnd Harmogines Songs For choir 
AND ANALYSIS asf The most tasteful and 
SONG satisfactory cullection 

20. Sy LO Berson. noe a ‘sper — 

grammatical collection embodr- 
—— — Wh Wale Price Oo cts, eet rih eee Soe 





. Gems for Little Singers. (30 cts., $3 doz.) A 
a aa 


Any book mailed for the retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
— 
| _ Send to Jous C. Harwes 


| Of, 9, Steen 3 So. for 
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THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER JusT ISSUED, 
OF THE CONSOLIDATED 


TREASURE- TROVE 


AND PUPILS’ COMPANION, 
32 pages. Beautifully HMlustrated. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $1.00. SINGLE COPY, 10 CENTS 
CLUB RATES TO SCHOO" S, 75 CTS. PER YEAR. 


HAVE YOU SEEN IT’? 
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ed Catalogue of 








magazine, TREASURE- 

PuPILs’ 8 contains the best features of the two 
magazines.—All who have been goo with the oe 
magazines as they were when ae ae a ase Dain 
be much more pleased with the consolidated magazine. 

If not, you should have a Copy OF IT AT ONCE for ex- 
amination. We know it will please you. It is just the 
magazine you would like for your own use, and to 
bave your scholars read. It will add an interest to 
— branch of study, and will lighten your cares and 
ten the school-room. 


We desire to place a copy of the September number in the hands of 
EVERY READER OF THIS PAPER. 


HAVE YOU READ IT? 











For that we offer to send @ © free t who examine i: 
vith a view, if 4 
Need tao to cliber eubeori> toa ee 2 oe 


comme Pups’ COMPANION, there are 
: * Puruat oon ⸗⸗ —— —— —2 
COMMENCE. YOUR SUBSCRIPTION WITH THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER, 


NOTICE OUR OFFER onc af —* betel — 


* pumber of 22 — 
r the —— thos who slab REA — and PUL — Pu 
sricn with other eyo we ae Dre $5 apo which 


One — —— mium —— caaerds, 00. To an 
tna who will send te oan on om 1.00, at this time, we 4 re 


bscription, 
subscriptions f 00 
— — ee wanee Oct, 1th, age gaat te ht 


TREASURE-TROVE and PuPIL’s CoMPANION, $1. 00, and TEACHERs’ INsTITUTE, $1.00 18 
100 “N.Y. ———— 2.00 
s on 


a 1.00" 1.00" 1.75 
. ob « "Benool Gusation Book : 
“ 100 “ Rducation by Doing,” 160 10 


Cb Rates to schools at 75 conte per 


a year, in orders of ten or more } 
Oainng ae REr BUmber contains notice of several valuable premiums offered to parties 


i. AGENTS WANTED 
tvery State and Town. Also several successful travelling agents. Liberal terms 
C. W. HAGAR, Business Manager of TREASURE~TROVE & Purts’ CoMPANION. 





SOWER, POTTS &CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Griffin’s Navural Philosophy 
Grffiin’s Lecture Notes in Chemistry. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common Schoe! Literature. 
Lioyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Speliers. 
fewsmith’s English Grammars. 





STANDARD READING. 


Exchanged for 
School and College 


TEXT-BOOKS. 


New Catalogue containing list of the 
choicest miscellaneous reading now ready. 
* Send list of your books giving dates, 
condition, etc., and we will submit offer. 


DANIEL VAN WINELE, 
88 Chambers Street. New York City. 
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m53| BOOKS which Teachers must have 


|| CHILDREN’S HOUR, 


Speeches, 
har xercises, ete. 


fiek Schools. 1 Vol, 16mo, boards Price, 50 cents, 
—— KINDERGARTEN SONGS AND 





PLA 
—— 20d qotoctes 
ven Normal nat — 
by 1 vol, 
| CH. — — 
Por Schoo! and hg ay + -—) wm 
Po MENTS. 
Por and Home, with additions by Otiver Or- 
Tc. 1 vol, i * Price, 60 cts. 
THE Uns. 


W. Masow, — of Boston Schools. 
» Mmo. Price, 40 


chy gf the above sent rong mall, postage paid, om re 
BENRY A. YOUNG & ©O., 


55 Franklin 8t., Boston. 
PR ds fer Dennison’s Plays. Send for Catalogue. 
variety books in the 


of this class of in yantry. 





CowPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers 4 Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. | —— 
Business-Standard Copy-Books PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 


15 Bromfield 8t. 





GREENE S$ New Grammars. 
POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. : — 





BERARD'S Hew U.S. History. | 16 astor Place, 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. NEW YORE. 
ROYSE'S American Literature. 

ROYSE'$ English Literature. 

APPLETON'S Young Chemist. [868 Wabash Ave. 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts.| CHICAGO. 


Call at the Dental Rooms 
DR, J. W. STEWART, 


— Fn or carte and Oth Ave. 


are needing attention. Rehable 

war Moterets Plastic Ollings for 
ep down and sensitive teeth & specialty. 

to A.M.K£L1L0GG, Editor SonOOL JOURBAL 











M BEGAN BUSINESS IN 1870. 


Capital, 


The J.B. Watkins Land Mortgage Co, 


Successor to J. B. WATKINS & CO. 


-—"—8se ee ee ee ee — — — — — — — — — 
see eee eee ——— 






INCORPORATED IM 1883. 


$750,000. 





LaFARM MORTGAGES 








Interest 


Rational Bank of Commerce in New York. 











; 10 Years Business Report. 
! Pee eee ee ee ey OOS 8,762, 
Aggregate amount, 





865, ne, 850 ¥ 








NGLO- 






A 


babies than uncondensed milk. 





L KELLOGE & C0, Educational Publishers, 25 Clinton Place, MV. 





ewiss 


Milkmaid Brand. “” CONDENSED 
Economical and convenient for all kitchen purposes. Better for 


ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILK CO. 86 Hudson St. N.Y. P. 0. Box 3773. | 


Pare 


Sold everywhere. 
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« 4 
O, I'm Going ,to 
Die Early !” 

The most disagreeable person 
in the world is the one who con- 
stantly imagines he was designed 
for a — angel; and 
** can’t sibly live very long.” 
His im ates od is diseased. His 
liver is debauched. 

‘Oh, brace up ! be a man !” 

We feel like howling at him! 

‘‘How can 1? I wasn’t intend- 
ed to live forever. I want to be 
an angel.” 

Either volunteer to drown such 
a fellow, or make him take a 
dose of physic. The latter course 
we try first, and he loses all de- 
sire to be an angel when he has 
taken a thorough cleansing out 
with . 
Schenck’s .Mandrake Pills 

The great*, LIFE PRESERVER. 





A SPECIAL LETTER TO TEACHERS. 


New York, Sept. 15, 1885. 
DEAR TEACHERS : 

We will be pleased to send a sample 
copy of the consolidated Treasure-Trove 
and Pupils’ Companion to the address of 
each one of you who has not yet examined 
this magazine. We believe that every 
teacher is heartily interested in their pu- 
pils having pure, entertaining read 
ing placed before them, This we are 
endeavoring to provide, and we ask 
your coéperation in behalf of their intér- 
ests, The pernicious effects of the vile, 
trashy reading with which this country is 
being flooded by unprincipled men who 
would ruin our boys and girls in order to 
add to their own gains, is terrible to con- 
template. We believe you, as teachers, 
realize this, and are ready to welcomeand 
aid any means which tend to offset its 
evil effects. 


‘*The reading which molds character is 
usually done in early life.” How. very 
important it is, then, that we, who have 
the direction of the young people, sliould 
seek to place in their hands such reading 
as we know is entertaining and elevating 
in its nature and influence. In our Treas- 
ure-Trove and Pupils’ Companion we are 
endeavoring to provide just that class of 
reading which you can endorse—wide- 
awake, pure, entertaining, instructive, 
and elevating. We believe the magazine 
that will be the most successful in reaching 
the attention and favor of our young folks 
_ is one the arrangemeat of which, will 

make it of interest both in the school-room- 
and at the home circle. 


By the SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT of Treas- 
ure-Troveand Pupils’ Companion it is also 
of practical value to TEacnERS in their 
work, In connection with many attractive 
and entertaining stories and sketches of 
a general nature in each number, thers ars 
also articles bearing directly upon: ‘the’ 
branches of study taught in the school- 
room. These articles are written. \espe- 
cially for the magazine by successful 
teachers throughout the country, and are 
of such a pleasing, attractive manner, 
that they gain the pupils’ attention from 
the beginning, thus creating in’ their 
minds an additional interest in their 
studies at school, and imparting adesire to 
select of their own choice, instructive 
reading, rather than thatof alight, sensa- 
tional nature. 


We have received thousands of testimo- 
nials from Teachers who say they find it of 
great value to themselves, as it brings 
them interesting and instructive reading, 
carefully arranged and condensed for im- 
mediate use. 

Its use by teachers and 
the school life eupellanosie 1 


ts practical 






Sor Supplementary Reading in school. 

It is practical as a supplement to all the 
branches of study taught. It is entertain- 
ing for Hom: ng: 

Now, teachers, will you not earnestly 
aid us? We willsend sample copies to all 
who would like to aid them in securing 
a club for the inagazine in their schools. 

For further particulars see advertise-| 
ment in thismumber. Send fon copy of 
September number, club rates, premium, 
offers, etc., etc. Yours very truly, 

E. L. Ketioae & Co., Publishers: 

C. W. Hagar, 

Formerly of Pupils’ Companion. 


Publishers’ Department. 


Have you obtained a school? Do you 
want a teacher? Both these q ons 
are being vigorously pushed just at the 

nt time ; and those, on either side, 
that are asking them, will thank wus for re- 
minding them that the American School 
Bureau, 2 West 14th St., N. Y., R. E. 
Avery, manager, registers good teachers 
free, and bas made a reputation for 
prompt aad efficient service. 


Among the new editions and 5 
tively new books on the educatic: lust 
of Messrs. Cowperthwait & Co., of Phila- 
delphia, may be noticed Monroe’s Readers, 
Speliers and Vocal Charts ; Warren’s Geo- 
oa, Greene’s Grammars; Powell’s 

guage Series. The Business Standard 
Copy-Books, Apgars’ phical Draw- 
ing-book, Appleton’s Young Chemist, 
Royse’s American Literature, Berard’s 
New United States History, Goodrich’s 
Child’s. United States History, Hagar’s 
Mathematical Series, and Parker’s Arith- 
metical Charts. We advise all teachers 
that are anxious to seoure only the best 
to correspond with this houge and obtain 





which are sent free on application. 


The style of angular hand-writiag for 
ladies is at sent very much in vogue, 
and the Lockwood system by which 1t is 
taught 1s based upon correct and scientific 
yes sy The style is deservedly popu- 

, being very neat and plain, beside the 
distinguished coveted by many 
The course of — is publiehed 
by George R. Lockwood, School-Book 
Depository, 812 Broadway, New York. 


Teachers wilt find an ample fund of sug- 
erent = oy eran help in some of the 
works published by Messrs. A. Flanagan, 
163 Randolph St., Chicago. Among these 
books may be noted ‘‘Helps for Teachers,” 
being f cal work in Geography, by 
Henry McCormick, Professor of Geogra- 
phy in the Illinois Normal University ; 
‘**How to Teach and Study U.S. — * 
by Jno. Trainer, County Supt. Macon Co., 
fiL, ts of Brace Outlines, Directions 
for Study, Queer Questions with Answers, 
and Review Questions, covering all im- 
portant points in history ; ‘‘ Curious Cob- 
webs ;” *‘ Favorite Speaker Series,” and 
Drawing Designs are also found on their 
new catalogue, which will be sent on ap- 


plication. 

8 ge things have been said con- 
‘cerning Johnson’s Universal Cee. 
and now, since the New General Cyclo 
dia and Copperplate Atlas of the World 
has been put on the market, as many good 
things are being said of this. Mr. John 
D. Philbrick, ex of Schools in Bos- 
ton, says of it : 

** We have, at length, the book of refer- 
ence which has long been needed, namely, 
a cyclopeedia of scientific and general in- 
formation, adapted to the wants of those 
who have not the means to purchase nor 
the time to use a work of the maguitude 
of ‘Johnson’s Universal Cyclo ‘ 
By a judicious system of condensation, it 
has ‘been Sr yr very reap tte 
respect tothe topics » whi t 
within moderate bulk and price. This 
book’ ‘of reference seems to nie better 
adapted than any other within my know]- 
edge, to supply the demand for a 
‘general: book of rence, not only for 
os pny dane for the use of common 


There is nothing like making school 
studies and few means have 
yet been devised are better calculated: 
te give real enjoyment and solid instruc- 
tion at the same time, than Adams’s 
«Solar Camera” for teaching geography 
and other studies, ve circulars 





brighten ' Adams, of the 


are sent free on tion to Charles F. 
cester, Mass. 


“How’s Your Liver ” * 
In the comic opera of “ The Mikado” 
his imperial highness says : 
“To make, extent 
——— 
ver 
Of harmless merriment.”’ 
A nobler task than making evil livers, 
rivers of harmless merriment no person, 
king or layman, could take upon himself. 
The liver among the ancients was con- 
sidered the source of all a man’s evil im- 
pulses, and the chances are ten to one to- 
day that if one’s liver is in an ugly con- 
dition of discontent, someone's head will 
be mashed before night ! ’ 
‘*How’s your liver?” is equivalent to 
the ~ 264 : Are you a bear or an angel 
to-da 


y 
Nine-tenths of the *‘ pure-cussedness,” 
the actions for divorce, the curtain lec- 
tures, the family rows, not to speak of 
murders, crimes, and other calamities, are 
pene by the irritating effect of the 
—s = the liver * the eee 
‘o , the great specialist, says 
and he knows. He ao knows that to 
Perens such catastrophes nothing equals 
arner’s safe cure, renowned throughout 
the world as a maker of 
“ Bach evil Liver 
A running river 
Of barmiess merriment.” 





CREAM BALM CATARRH 
Cleanses the Head, R Ly’sS 
Allays Inflamma- 
tion. Heals Sores. 
Restores the Senses 
of taste, Hearing & 
Smell. A Quick Re- 
lief. A Positive Cure 


their Price-List and descriptive circulars, | bas gained 


app 
; No ; : 
le to use. 50c 1 or at druggists, Send 
or circular. ELY BROTHERS. Owego, N. Y. 








SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 


LA PORTE KINDERGARTEN 
TRAINING SCHOOL. 


This school offers superior advantages to ladies 
who desire to become Kindergartners. “Send for 
circulasto Mrs. EUDORA HAILMAN, 

La Porte, Ind. 


The New York Kindergarten Normal Class 


will open on Oct. 2nd. 1885. at 7 East 14th N. V. 
Mrs, 8. and Miss F. Principals. 
Address inquiries regarding examinatiop and admit- 

ance to Miss F. SCHWEDLER, 165 West 34th St.. N ¥ 


KINDERGARTAERS, TRAINED 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Oswego, N. V 


6 | DRESS REFORM. | 6 


E 14 Unien Undergarments. 
_ at and Drawers in One. ° 

















ieee enti OE ES 
ant Ree Behe ame * for 15¢. 
worth 250. a Premium 
Listéds. F. 2B. JONES & CO., Nassan, N. V. 


— — 
RAMACY CO, 


14th ST,, SIXTH AVE., and 13th 87, 
NEW YORE. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY Goops 


OUR PRICES 


ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


ATTENTION IS DIRECTED TO OUR LARGE 
AND ATTRACTIVE STOCK OF 


FALL GOODS. 


ALL THE NOVELTIES IN 


SUITS and CLOAKS and 
HATS and BONNETS. 


THE MOST APPROVED MAKES (PF 


Black and Colored Silks, 
Satins, Velvets, & Plushes, 
HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, AND GLOVES 


OR LADIES, GENTLEMEN, AND CHILDREN 


DRESS GOODS 


IN THE NEWEST STYLES AND COLORINGS. 
LINENS, BLANKETS, AND CURTAINS 


AT LOWER PRICES THAN HAVE RULED FOR 


YEARS. 


LADIES’ MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. 


SEND POSTAL CARD FOR FaLLCATALOGOR 
WHICH WILL BE READY ABOUT OCTOBER 1 
MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Ofice, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 
BRANCH 1199 Broadway,near 29th St.,N,Y. 
—— 
OFFICES 43 North Charles St., Baitimore. 
40 Bedford St., Boston. 
No AGENCIES. 
Dye, Clean. and Refinish Dress Dar} ant. Garments 
of the most elaborate exytea, cleaned or dyed success 
— or whole. 


Sy * vers, 
ec vcscaned br dyed. Emplo the best attainable 
mest improved app. ces, and having syt 
tematized anew every de of 





tof our business, we 


pro: best results, and unusual 








by express and 
Send for Circular and Price List. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
6 and 7 John St., N.Y. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 





COCOA 





G00D NEWS 
Td LADIES! 


Greatest inducements ever 
fered, Now's your time to get@ 
orders for our celebruted 


Moss Rose Pinger Bet, or Goid Band 
Set, For —— aa 
iy aes A hs New 
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AYER’S PILLS 


CURE HEADACHE. 

Headaches are usually induced by cos- 
tiveness, indigestion, foul stomach, or 
other derangements of the digestive sys- 
tem, and may be easily cured by the use 
of Ayer’s Pills. Mrs. Mary A. 
Portland, Me., writes: “I had suffered 
dreadfully from Sick Headache, and 
thought myself incurable. Disorder of 
the stomach caused it. Ayer’s Pills cured 
me entirely.” 


CURE BILIOUSNESS. 

John C. Pattison, Lowell, Nebr., writes: 
I was attacked with Bilious Fever, which 
was followed by Jaundice. I was so 
dangerously ill, that my friends despaired 
of my recovery. I commenced taking 
Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, and soon regained 
my customary strength and vigor. I feel 
certain that I owe my recovery to your 
invaluable Pills.” 


CURE INDICESTION. 

Ayer’s Pills act directly on the digestive 
and assimilative organs, influencing health- 
ful action, imparting strength, and eradi- 
cating disease. G. W. Mooney, Walla 
Walla, W. T., writes: “I have suffered 
from Dyspepsia and Liver troubles for 
years past. I found no permanent relief, 
until I commenced taking Ayer’s Pills, 
which have effected a complete cure.” 


CURE RHEUMATISM. 
Rheumatism is among the most painful 
of the disorders arising from vitiated 
blood and derangement of the digestive 
and biliary organs. Ayer’ Pills relieve 


Scott, | and cure Rheumatism when other reme- 


dies fail. S. M. Spencer, Syracuse, N. Y., 
writes: “I was confined to my bed, with 
Rheumatism, three months, but, after 
using a few boxes of Ayer’s Pills, became 
a well man.” 


CURE COUT. 

S. Lansing, Yonkers, N. Y., writes: 
“Recommended to me as a eure for 
chronic Costiveness, Ayer’s Pills have 
relieved me not only from that trouble, 
but also from Gout. if every victim of 
the disease would heed only three words 


of mine, I could banish Gout from the 
land. Those words would be, ‘Try 
Ayer’s Pills.’” 

CURE PILES. S 


Piles are induced by habitual constipa- 
tion, debility, indigestion, or a morbid 
condition of the liver. A cure is best 
effected by the use of Ayer’s Pills. John 
Lazarus, St. John, N. B., writes: “ I was 
cured of the Piles by the use of Ayer’s 
Pills, They nc* only cured me of that 
disagreeable disorder, but gave me new 





life and health.” 


Sold by all Druggists. 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass., U. 8. A. 
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Publisher's Department. 


A Lanp MorTGaGE 
ComPany. —— Se boweese of leap 
ing money on farm mortgages has been the 
object of some adverse comment in cer- 


* is 
t are over ᷣ100. ooo. and prior to May 
—— ——— 
aggregating prompt 
payment of the tes bom! cnet interest at 
the National Bank of Commerce, in New 
York, is secured by the indorsement. by 
the company of each coupon. The fact 
of the mortg being made payable in 
New York, and their cor guaranteed by 
the company, makes them Ny 
Eastern securities. Mr. J. B. Watkins 
anative of Pennsylvania, is rated by Brad- | °f 
this 








TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 





PILLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND 


with best kines rempél oe Teachers. * 
—— — for —— — = BR gy KR 
orma- 
= na "good sch ones to parents. School 
property sold and rented. 
J. RANSOM BRIDGE & CO., 
EASTERN TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, 


110 Tremont Street, Bostor, Mass. 


— 2 SCH AGENCY. — 
Prof. J. Schools, Paris, Texas, 
ap ye 
totes — Sehoot 











lis 


— 2 ~~ — Mr J. A 
Greene — Homes fp br 8 
George: Owes, Misnager . 
WE HAVE NOW HIVE HUND — VACANCIES. 

pa ee ty in any 

trade immediately on receipt of ap . Weare 

t's ses and our are rapid- 


5 —— Five of our 





mo colearen a ranches taught referener, 
—— and have yet to have an inferior sent 
me; in fact though assigned to important ons 
they have filled them well. 1 do most recom- (te pele iat ll 
mend the “ Southern School Agency ” to need. Tes Shel wan ve pal oom we succeed in filling 
ing teachers and to P ~4-- w em- | Send Postal Card for Application form and Circulars 





THE UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


l. Furnishes first-class teachers for any grade. 
2. Aids -eachers in obtaining positions. 
Send stamp for application form and circular to 
A. LOVELL & CO., Managers, 
16 Astor Place, New York. 
N.B. We have now on our books a as num- 
ber of “ calls for teachers” at good salaries. 


NEW DEPARTURE 
Good Teachers Registered Free. 


Over 100 vacancies 9th) and more coming 
variety 3 — to $2,500. Register| coxsciesxtious 
SCHOOL OFFICERS WANTING TEACHERS 

vill find our plan and service better +A 
a oa {rican Sphoo! Bureau 2 





Math St. N.Y RBA 





American and Foreign 


Teachers’ Agency, 








|THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Successful Teachers seeking better po- | mos 
sitions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are 
invited to avply to Everett O. Fisk 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 





Business Transacted in all the States 
and Territories. 


PEN A. to state that the Penn’a Ed 
usat c wae & pends satis- 
faction in her 


e consider 
makes and the teachers i furnishes Da Navman C. 


in the 
’ Keystone State Norma! School. 


For application form and list of testimonials, address 


L. B LANDIS, Manager, 
631 Hamilton 8t., Allentown Pa 





— ye Eyes WANTED 


=e John — 


R for 


ABD 42 = 





MPANY OF NEW YORE. 
ys ge INSURANCE CO: 


ment, January, 188k. 














br om provided for Families, Schools, and A ° on,000 000 08 
——— cha we for maid Lose‘ and‘Ctnims, airs 
Circulars of Good free to Parente Net or 
School — 
School ote. | coun tn bay MARY OF A 
J. W SCHERMERHORN & 0O., Saal Bee coginen cen eR 
School Institute, 7 Bast 14th 8t., N. Y 
American — ae eee 
ee ee 
— ie Recommends good TroTalL, 9, 6 





. |}section is due to the financial assistance 


Pennsvivania Educational Bureau.| » 


street's as worth $2,036,000, and is 
ed as «ne of the ablest financiers 
country, and the entire confi- 
cone of the —22* community. ont 
e Dickinson, the manager, at r 
|. 243 Broadway, in New York, is 
, | also one of the Directors. In the West 
much of the recent development of that 
rendered through this organization.—N. | ou 
Y. Times. 
Hay Fever isa type of catarrh having 
— symptoms. It is attended by an 
flamed condition of the lining mem- 
brane of the nostrils, tear-ducts, and 
throat, eal the lungs. An acrid mu- 
cus is secret the discharge is accom: 
panied with a burnip ing sensation. There 
are severe spasms eae ogame 
attacks of headache, watery and inflam 
eyes. Elys Cream Baim is — remedy 
founded ou a correct diagnoais of this die 
—— and raphy — . 50 — 
at Send 1 or circu- 
lar, or by al Owego, N. Y. 
Mem, “Mion page & Co., of 
are among the fore- 


gartens and pri 

ir latest Sapeutines is “s Baucatione Ty 
Money for Schools, with wh 
youngsters may learn to ‘make chang®” 
as readily as with the genuine. -‘This is 
denominations and 


yet been given to the public. They say it 
always acts like acharm. Children really 
ge Price, 25, 50, and 75 cts. per bot- 











Sprin 
sti providing to tor the helps of Kinder. phy 


GRAVEL DIABETES, 
BRIGHT’S DISEASE, 
PADS IN THE 
BACK, 

LOI*8 OR SIDE, 
NERVOUS 

DISEASES. 


TONIC AND BITTER, 
IT 1S UNEQUALED IN RESULT AND PER- 
MANERT IN ITS CORE. 


LIVING TESTIMONY. 
Blacksmith. 


“Having bad occasion to use a remedy for 

kidpey troubles I purchased a bottle of Hunt's 
iteos and lever] Remepy, and it com 

o ind jon, and am hearty 


A a Tor re. of my years (8). =" E. 
Blact smith, chester, N 


“ Small beginnings lead to large endings.” 


Carpenter. 
“TI troubled with a weakness of the Kid- 
fifteen 











pte water as many a8 
the night. After having used the 
eccond bot dye ph and ver) Rem- 
upr I found that all of my troubie was gone,”’— 


Joseph O. Miller, Carpenter, Xenia, Vhio. 
“ Be a friend to yourself, and others will.” 


Fireman. 


eid, & severe sufferer with a weakness 
the kidaeys. and | took a severe cold while on 
duty with t -g Ae departmest. I had ternble 
ae —* water troubled me. 
UntT's ( Xidney and ad Liver) REMEDY completely 
cured we.”—H. A. Glass, ass, Columbus, Ohio. 


“ To the good, night is no is not dark.”’ 
A ‘Sailor. 


“Captain John Kimball, Sailor, New London, 
Conn , writes:—‘I was taken with severe pains 
in the sma'l of back in ‘be region of the kid- 
I bad the t —_ ‘- . — oa 
experienci relie ughtand used a 
bottle of fuwr's (k (Kidney and Liver) Remepy. 
Four bottles entirely cured me.’ 


HUNT'S REMEDY CO., Providence, R. I. 
C. N. CRITTENTON, General Agent, New York, 








Questions Auswered |!!! 
Ask the most eminent physician 


school, what is the best thing 


the * wb allaying all irritation oft tbe 


ed | nerves, and curing all forms of nervous 


complaints, giving natuzal, 
freshing sleep always ? 
And they will tell you unhesitatingly 
“ Some form of Hops! !” 
CHAPTER L 


Ask any or all of the most eminent 


childlike, re- 


sicians : 
** What is the only remedy that can be 
relied on to cure all diseases of the kid- 
meys and u organs ; Bright's 2* 
ease, diabetes, retention, or inabilit 
retain urine, and all the diseases an ail. 
ments peculiar to Women”— 
** And they will tell toe explicitly and 
emphatically ‘“‘ Buchu 
Ask the same physicians 
** What isthe most reliable and surest 
cure for all liver diseases or dyspepsia, 
—_ tion, indigestion, biliousness, ma- 
lever, ague, etc., and they will tell 
—_ 
Mandrake ! or Dandelion!!! ! 
Hence, when 
with others eq 
2 com: into Hop Bitters, such a 
and mysterious curative power is de- 
velo Pibich toe verted in ae 0 
or 1li-health on possibly exist or re- 
sist its power, and At, 
Harmless for the most r , Ae weakest 
invalid, or smallest chiid to 
CHAPTER x 
“ Patients” 
“ Almost dead or nearly dying " 
For years, and given u physicians 
of Bright's "and other ki ney diseases, 
liver complaints, severe c. 


+] consumption, have been © 


Women gone nearly crazy ///! 

From agony of neuralgia, nervousness, 
wakefulness, and various diseases pecu- 
liar to women. 


People drawn out of case from excruciati' 
peace of rheumatism, inflammatory and — 


— J— 
F rheum, blood indi- 
option, on ond. in fost, almost dist ages fraii”’ 


— —2 Peed ie 
* 


geauive without » bunch of green 
Pete cree Shun ali the vile 
poisonous stuff with “Hop” or “Hops” in their 
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‘THE ONLY PHYSIOLOGY PUBLISHED, 


Suitable for Primary and Intermediate Grades, is 


OBJECT LESSONS ON THE HUMAN BODY. 
By MISS 8S. F. BUCKELEW, anp MISS M. W, LEWIS. 
Teachers’ Edition, 12mo., Illustrated, 75c. per Copy, Pupil’s — 
12mo. IIustrauted, 40c. per Copy.’ 
Under the N. Y. State Temperance Law, this book has been adopted in the fol- 
lowing places :—Albany, Cohoes, Saratoga Springs, Kingston, Yonkers; Middletown 


Binghamton, Elmira, Batavia, Lockport, Albion, Flushing, Ryé, Sing Sing, Staple- 
ton, and a large number of other important towns in the State, 


A. LOVELL & CO.. Publishers, 16 Astor Place, N.Y. 


now READY— 
I. ‘CHILD'S HEALTH PRIME 


| For the youngest scholars. 12mo, cloth, illustrated. 30 cents. 


IIT. HYGIENE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Intermediate classes. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, 50 cents. 


Til. STEELE’S HYGIENIC PHYSIOLOGY, 
For High. Schools and Academies, 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.00. The same abrid. 
ged, 50 cents, 

This is the Series that fully complies with — lately passed in Massachusetts, Maine 
New Hampshire, New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Iowa, Nebraska, Alabama and other states 
It has been widely adopted in Towns, Counties, and States, notably Kentucky, Oregon, Delaware 
and Michigan, and is strongly endorsed by a host of educators. It isthe only series recommended 
by the framers of the law, and by the Superintendent of Scientific Instruction. 

Send for specimen pages or descriptive circulars. Address 

A.S. BARNES & CO,, Publishers, 111 & 113 William Street, New York. 





NOT THE ONLY PHYSIOLOGY PUBLISHED, 


SUITABLE FOR USE IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 
but for educational purposes under the recent laws, 


——HOW WE LIVE,-— 


or, The Human Body and How to Take Care of It, 
By PROF. JAMES JOHONNOT and EUGENE HROUTON, Ph.D., 
is pronounced by the leading instructors as 


UNQUESTIONABLY THE BEST. 


y 50,000 copies * bee sold since January ist, 1885. Compare it carefully with 
all othore't before deciding. vreoductory Price, 40 cents. 


D. APPLETON & C0., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, and San Francisco. 


LOCK WOOD'S COMPLETE COURSE OF 
LADIES’ ANGULAR HANDWRITING. 


Feeling the demand fora complete course of instruction in this — of —* and which 
should be based upon correct and scientific principles, this Se:ies of Copy-Books has been pre- 
pared with reference to it. 
It comprises an original and thorough course of Angular Handwriting —* means of a series 
of pega model copies, written in various styles of the band, and in the most a “phe man- 
r 





ner, a thorough examination of all the most popular systems pu tng: 
Snsee ovules es, if faithiully foliow cliowed, wil give 0 any One, ma short time, pertcct freedom i 

this beautiful and distinguished style of writing. 

No. 1. LETTERS, Vand 
2. d ELEMENTARY WORDS, Bo. do. 
3. — 57 with CAPITALS, pe do. 
4. SENTENCES, Medium do, 
5. * Addresses, &c. Finished do, 
6. NOTES and INVITATIONS. * do · 


PRICE PER DOZEN, $1.44, 


GRORGE R. LOCKWOOD, School Book Depository, 812 Broadway, New York. 


PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


Publishers and Deaiers ir Drawing and 
Artists’ Materiais. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


Prang’s American Text-Books of Art Rin. 


catio: Rn yy of Dra used in the lead- 
wiicr adoption than all 2 — 
—— united. 


Prang’s Natural Histo ory Series for Schools. 


Intended to be used as for Object Teaching. 


Prang’s Natural History Series for Children 


oe used for Supplementary Read- 


Prang 8 Trades and Occupations. 


plendidly Lilustrated for Object Teaching. 
Prang’s Color Chart. 

For Teaching Color in Primary Schools. 
(ADOPTED BY Boston SCHOOL BOARD.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Prang’s Drawing Models, Prang’s School 








(Patent applied for.) 
STANDARD gaat page may 


AND PY-BOOKS, issued in 
BiRTHO TOMEW'S DRAWING BOOKS, Tied in 8, 


Pencils, Prang’s School Compasses. pope NG BLANKS. xs, 
Eror Catalogues and particulars, address | }ATLonS TREATISE OW PUNCTUATION. 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL ©0.,| SE AND Brice List RVORKS OW 3 Bohan 





7 Park Srreet, Bosror. 
Wanasn Avance, Catbaao. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
NUMBER TABLETS : J numbers now ready. 








SYRIES IN ARITHMETIC: 
CHARLES De SILVER & SON SONS, — Arc cic 
No. (G) 1102 Wainut Street, Philade — BLANKS, 
a+ a — —— STAND WRITING — 
1 -RULED WRITING BOOK. 


DINSMORE'S FIRST LESgONS IN puysIoLoe 


Other works in 
: For samples, address the publishers, 
Latin and 
easily and delightfully in one year." MILTON. POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 
Virgil, Cesar, 











WHERE AID IS NEEDED! 


Order Some of These. 


HELPS FOR TEACHERS.—Practical work in Geography. By Henry MCCORMICK, Prof. of 
A oe ch: 1 1 Prin ary, Ines d Advanced Geograp! telling wha 
J or eacher 0 wary, mea an van phy; what t 
ne. ind Suge estions as to the best method of teaching it. The book also contains a lar; amount 
paid. $1.00 valnabl le geographical information, system of public land surveys, etc., etc. PP., post= 


cma TO TEACH AND STUDY U.S. vam te ge Jno. TRAINER, County Supt. Macon 

Co., Il. Consists ot Brace Outlines, admirably selected. These will save the’teacher much work, 
Directiovs for study, are to the poin'; just what teachers and pupils need. Queer 
with Answers, about 1,000, will arouse an interest in —— tay class. Review 
all impo: tant points in bistory. Seven thousard copies cf this work have been * and stil! the 
sale is increasing. I have scores of the most flattering testimonials. 225pp., post-paid, $1.00. 

CURIOUS COB WEBS.—225 queetions upon miscellaneous subjects, Will arouse an interest 
in schools and home. Price, 20c. 

FAVORITE SPEAKEK SERIES.—Primary, 20c.; Intermediate, 25c.; Higher (out in Oct.), 
30c. Also a host of cther Speakers and Dialogue Buoks. 

DRAWING DESIGNS.—120 on Sheets. Any teacher can use them to advantage. Price, 20¢ 

NEW CATALOGUE.—32 pp. Brim full of Descriptions, etc., of Helps, Aids, Schvol Game 
Singing Books, Speakers, &c., &c. 

2” Don’t fail to write me. 


A. FLANAGAN, 


163 RANDOLPH &4T., CHICAGO, 


SA DLER’S 


Hand-Book of Arithmetic, 


Less than 400 Pages—More than 5000 Problems. 
Essentials Carefully Retained, 
Non-essentials Rigorously Excluded, 
Addresses the Understanding, 
Relieves the Memory. 


A MODERN TEXT-BOOK FOR MODERN TEACHERS. 


Contains no tontolising rules or definitions, no theoretical abstractions, to = forget ; 
but, instead, delights both teacher and pup by strictly confining itself to Vince of 
teacning tical arithmetic in a practical way. It first shows, by original om ~ Ingenious 
sets of inductive question.» Ow lems should be worked ; and then presents examples in 
afford the most ample practice for every grade of il, from the inter- 
instruction in arithmetic w WARREN COL- 
is to primary instruction. Progressive teachers, it will be cer- 


te * ), 45 cts.; Part Il, 70 cts.; with the privilege 
of returning the book with 30 daysand having your money refunded if you are not pleased. 
A TEACHER'S DESK cone FROM 7 HERON TO SELECT PROBLEMS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY 

CLASS WORK, THE HAND-BOOK HAS NO EQUAL. 


If, however, you wish a self-instructing arithmetic, send for 
SADLER’S INDUCTIVE ARITHMETIC. 


It containsevery neiple of arithmetic, custom of business, item of information, and 
form of solution which you will be likely to need. Favdrably criticised by the leading 
educational journals. Read what they say: 

One of the most admfrable works upon arithmetic that we have seen.— NV. C. Teacher 

Commends itself for its lucid explanations.— Normal and Scientific Teacher. 

The most helpful book yet issued from which to draw probl —School Educatt 

An authority on figures, as Webster or Worcester un words.—School Supplement. 

A type of the text-book of the future.— Penna. Ed. Journ 
* ae se by thorough and ex ‘nced teachers who are well versed in the needs of the class-room.— 


On 
The most ~ si methods of cal epeein tions = ih School Review. 
ee many new p wand met te pet 55 —Nat 


liarly Ae ary use in h schools and academies— Home and School Visitor. 
Teachers will od it a srost cucellent book School Ed: 


Highly commended to teachers who wish to: i refer their profession above the dull routine aud mechan!- 
cal proven of the ld a f ihe vai tn lear, direct language, a full knowledge of what he will have te 
o clear, a fu w of w e will have 
Peer the full sotse of th mourn Sete and peactical ariihmelse, and full to the brim of les f 
n the full sense of the word, a com metic, e brim of examples from 
merican Tdeoatton — 





sufficient number to 

















life.—A 
Its excellent definitions, clear solutions, and full lanations make it of great value to teachers whe 
wish to — ves in this branch. — Teacher. 


plete, $1.50; Part I ro Percentage), 85 cts.; Part IT, $1; with a guaran- 
tee to refund. the money on feturn of the book, if unsatisfactory, within 30 
AS A REFERENCE BOOK TO YOUNG OR INEXPERIENCED TEACHERS, ouR INDUCTIVE 
ARITHMETIC “4 UNSURPASSED, 


CENTS—A VOLUME CONTAINING 
came oe al D prsceton ihe manatee areameric wit | 6 — 
Principals of  Cotnamercial Coleus and Business Institutes who con te a change of 
scuiavase faereohccstics GAMLER'S COPMTNG-QOONE ARTEMIS 
timetie and nighly en nd —— — teal 

monials, Price; Com 2; Part I (to Percentage), 7§ cts.; Part 11 
ORTON & SADLER’S BUSINESS CALCULATOR $1.00. 








race, Cicero, Saliust, Ovid 
ano Livy, Homer’ 8 rs fitad, — St. John | OUR SCHOOL J AIDS SS Erna — ae {no complimentary = rol tn satisfac 
si ants fostine yt All of our arithmetics are published with or without ae 
mar ; —————— ot Gate 5 1 price ont b1; Bromo all lore and oorrepontence to. wie 
5—— —— | ee \ W. H. SADLER, Pres’t, 
Sargent’s Standard —E Frost's Amertcan New Year, BRYANT, STRATTON AND GAODLER BUSINESS COLLUCE 
BeRer Prutorton Moneseo's Prewen Sortie. ane amples ie. ieee Be = 7 Caen. CHARLES ST. 
erms ——— of all are ret Sad for plese. Stamps of garda ranted, and we willeu Pa 














THE NORMAL MUSIC COURSE: BREESE (ERSTE. 


INTERMEDIATE 
By JOHN W. TUFTS and H. E. HOLT. 


Wi Wann 065, S00rackman bene’ | tanmbatinnes Comers ¥. | 8. A. MAXWELL & CO., 184 & 186 Wabash ar., Chicas” 


Schools ACADEMIES. 
UCTORY AND EXCHANGE vel Paaowiee 
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